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ABSTRACT 

The Minority Mobility Project (MMP) is concerned with 
personnel policies and practices which iapart the utilization and 
upward aobility of ainorities and woaen. The report details the 
▼arious policy and analytical research questions raised in the course 
of a project involving quantitative and qualitative analyses of 
priaary data on personnel practices collected at two large coapanies. 
one of the coapanies had iapleaented an affiraative action plan, and 
the other had very low utilization and a long history of not hiring 
ainorities and woaen in other than clerical positions. The report 
describes in detail the approach and the analyses used to answer the 
policy and research questiors, relates the findings, and discusses 
their practical and policy iaplications. A aethod for establishing, a 
priori, the degree of coapliance of a fira or industry was developed 
by siaple statistical aeasureaents of parity. Instructions foi the 
coaputation of population, occupation, and coaparative parity 
aeasures are presented* (Author/AG) 
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SUMMARY 



The Minority Mobility Project (MMP) funded by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, is concerned 
with personnel policies and practices which Impact the utili- 
zation and upward mobility of minorities and women. 

Undertaken as part of a larger effort dealing with the 
practices and techniques of upward mobility in the industrial 
setting, MMP focused on the following central objectives: 

• to establish an understanding of how "upward 
mobility approaches" already adopted by em- 
ployers actually affect the upward mobility 
of minorities and women; 

• to establish whether, and how, the existing 
upward mobility systems of private employers 
need to be modified to achieve employment 
parity for minorities and women; 

• to establish approaches to enhancing the 
role of a federal agency in introducing more 
effective upward mobility systems into those 
private sector organizations in which such 
systems may be required. 

The MMP was conducted in cooperation with the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission (EECXJ) involving activities 
in Washington, D.C. and in the field. As a research and 
development (R&D) activity, the project involved both quanti- 
tative and qualitative analyses of primary data on personnel 
practices collected at two large companies and comparable 
analyses of such data reported by other companies. In addi- 
tion, the MMP involved the direct provision of technical 
assistance to the Office of Voluntary Programs (OVP) of the 
Commission and the development of techniques designed to ex- 
pand the capability of employers to increase the utilization 
and upward mobility of minorities and women. 

This report details the various policy and analytical 
research questions raised in the course of the project; it 
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describes in detail the approach and the analyses used to 
answer these questions; it reports upon the findings and dis 
cusses their practical and policy implication. 



Major Research Oiestions 

A number of research questions evolved in the process of 
the various R&D activities. Among these, the following cen- 
tered upon national policy: 

• How effective is the linkage between activ- 
ities aimed at achieving equal employment op- 
portunities and programs dealing with place- 
ment, training and upward mobility? 

• How are governmental staff resources to 
deal with the removal of barriers to upward 
mobility of minorities and women to be de* 
ve loped? 

• How are such governmental staff resources 
to be applied to the delivery of technical 
support to private industry? 

• How are techniques developed in concert with 
one agency (e.£., EEOC) to be disseminated 
and transferred to other agencies (e.g., 
OFCC)? 

• How does one measure the progress of the 
Nation toward the goal of equal employment 
in terms of the changes in companies, in- 
dustries, and geographic regions with re- 
spect to minority and female utilization? 

The major questions concerning analysis of employer 
practices and procedures were: 

• In selecting employees for promotion, which 
choices are based upon rational employer re- 
quirements and which reflect either conscious 
or unconscious discrimination? 

• How flexible and accommodating are existing 
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occupational structures with respect to the 
accelerated upward movement of minorities 
and women? 

• How does the absence of a rational upward 
mobility system within an employing organi- 
zation affect the utilization of minorities 
and women in the work force? 

• How capable are large employers in formulat- 
ing and implementing affirmative action plans; 
how resourceful are personnel staffs in iden- 
tifying barriers to the upward mobility; how 
capable are they in spotting personnel prac- 
tices that have a disparate effect on minor- 
ities and women? 



The Research Approach and Its Major Findings 

Two large companies were identified for detailed analy 
sis. One company (A) had a well known affirmative action 
plan implemented through a very large number of special pro 
grams. It was selected for an analysis of the nature and 
impact of affirmative action plans as these bear upon the 
actual placement of minorities and their upward mobility. 
We found that: 

• the affirmative action plan yielded few 
direct specific minority and female place- 
ments; 

• programs establishing skill inventories and 
talent identification mechanisms have the 
potential of enlarging the minority dnd 
female pool that can be tapped for promo- 
tion; 

• the presence of an affirmative action plan 
helps create an environmnet V7hich permits a 
more effective incorporation of minorities 
and females into the existing upward mobil- 
ity system; 

• the most effective interventions of manage- 
ment to increase upward mobility of minorities 
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and females are traceable to specific modi- 
fications of standard operating procedures, 
such as introducing changes in collectively 
bargained seniority arrangments, or requir- 
ing that, in the face of work force reduc- 
tions. Blacks be replaced by Blacks, etc. 

The second company (B) was selected for its very low 
utilization and long history of not hiring minorities and 
women in other than clerical positions. Here, all personnel 
policies and practices impacting upward mobility were studied. 
Company B presented a particularly appropriate vehicle for 
study as it displayed traditional and well developed promo- 
tion practices reinforced by collectively bargained agree- 
ments covering all non-exempt categories. We found that: 

• given functionally integrated lines of pro- 
gression and a seniority-based "bid" system, 
the system operates as well for women and 
minorities as for other employees; 

• neither minorities nor women were blocked 
by "dead-ended jobs"; 

• initial placement within given lines of 
progression was discriminatory in practice, 
if not in intent; 

• there was no upward mobility between and 
among occupational categories, such as the 
craftsman category, the clerical category, 
etc . ; mobility was intra- category and not 
inter- category; 

e increases in minority and female utiliza- 
tion were primarily traceable to changes in 
hiring and placement criteria; 

• increases in utilization and faster promo- 
tion tracks could be introduced more easily 
among exempt than non-exempt categories. 

The findings derived from the analyses of Companies A 
and 3 were supplemented by additional analyses probing more 
broadly the effect on large employers of governmental efforts 
(through the OFCC, the EEOC and other agencies) to bring 
about equal employment opportunities. It was found that 
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conventional wisdom, which notes that an industry's occupa- 
tional structure determines the availability of upgrading 
opportunities, has as its corollary the following: 

• the potential for upgrading minorities and 
women is proportionately greater in ''peaked" 
structures and, conversely, much more limited 
in flat structures; 

• the absence of a we 11- developed mobility sys- 
tem limits drastically the potential for 
upgrading minorities, makes for more arbi- 
trary and discriminatory promotion patterns 
(in the few instances in which they occur), 
and creates a larger number of dead-ended 
jobs. 

• formally developed mobility systems, even 
when reinforced by requirements that senior- 
ity be given weight in distributing available 
promotion possibilities, are modifiable 
through changes in seniority structures, 
changes in career ladders, and in the inter- 
relationship among job families; 

• criteria for hiring and promoting in exempt 
classifications tend to be neither precise 
nor specific and do not - in themselves - 
constitute significant barriers for women 
and minorities; greater utilization of such 
employees in the exempt categories is more 
often a function of employer attitude than 
one of specific employee qualifications; 

• corporate willingness to introduce programs 
aimed at accelerating upward mobility of 
minorities and women, varies greatly; it 
depends upon a serious and visible commit- 
ment of senior corporate management, par- 
ticularly in centralized operations. Fur- 
thermore, we have found corporate willing- 
ness to decrease "down the line" of author- 
ity, where it is viewed by operating manage- 
ment and line supervisors as conflicting 
with production and profit objectives. Con- 
versely, in large corporations we have found 
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no evidence that the introduction of equal 
employment activities is viewed by manage- 
ment as being limited by increases in costs. 



The Provision of Technical Assistance 



The MMP also involved expanding available know-how in 
developing and implementing affirmative action plans and pro- 
grams for use by employers in increasing the utilization and 
upward mobility of minorities and women. While several gov- 
ernmental agencies are involved in fulfilling the equal em- 
ployment opportunity goal, the distribution of information 
concerning how this is to be done - in simple and practical 
terms - is scanty. Most of the materials provided by gov- 
ernmental agencies on this matter is limited to explanations 
of the law and administrative orders. Statutory responsibil- 
ity for tht provision of technical assistance is lodged in 
the EEOC, where the Office of Voluntary Programs (OVP) con- 
stitutes the primary vehicle. In such a setting, technical 
assistance involves the use of techniques for identifying 
discrimination; the recommendation of ways to eliminate it 
and, where possible, to compensate for past discrimination by 
obtaining an agreement from the employer on the introduction 
of remedies; and by tracking the implementation of remedies. 

To increase the OVP's capability in this area, the MMP: 

• assisted in the training of Voluntary Programs 
Officers (VPO's); 

• prepared training "packages"; 

• established closer cooperation ard coor- 
dination with the OFCC; 

• generally expanded the Voluntary Programs 
Officers' understanding of personnel /manpower 
practices, particularly in terms of analyses 
that identify systemic discrimination and in 
terms of techniques that permit the introduc- 
tion of upward mobility systems; 

• developed a "model agreement" for use as the 
concluding step in the provision of techni- 
cal assistance by the OVP. 
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In addition to the provision of such direct assistance, 
a technical assistance manual was developed for use by VPO s 
in dealing with large companies. This manual is now ready 
for field use and evaluation by VPO's throughout the country. 

Interactions with employers by HDC and analysis of their 
inputs to Commission staff members led to the uncovering of 
much ambivalence in asking for technical assistance from a 
compliance-oriented agency. Moreover, there was considerable 
employer dissatisfaction with a perceived multiplicity of 
agencies with overlapping jurisdictions and, allegedly, with 
different requirements . 

In addition, it has been found that: 

• The great majority of employers do not 
currently have the capability of construct- 
ing a meaningful affirmative action plan. 
The detailed requirements stated in Revised 
Order #4 and other similar instruments pro- 
vides guidance only to the form of an 
affirmative action plan, not its content. 

• Most employers have a limited understanding 
of and experience with equal emplojmient. 
Employers do not seem to be able to identify 
the ways in which they - most often unwit- 
tingly - discriminate. Very often mechan- 
isms for worker assessment and selection are 
unrelated to job requirements; even when 
they are equally applied, they have discrim- 
inatory effects and limit the access of 
minorities and females to available promo- 
tion opportunities. 

• Excepting in very large firms that have 
been developing a pattern of minority re- 
cruitment over the years, employers do not 
know how to tap the available supply of 
minority and female workers. 

• Relatively few employers are abreast of 
legal and juridical developments in the 
field of equal employment. 

In response to these findings, the MMP developed an 
Employer Guideline for use by personnel directors, minority 
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employment specialists, and urban affairs officers of large 
corporations as a streamlined and systematic guide to all 
activities involving equal employment opportunity. The 
Guideline sets forth the functions of the corporate equal 
employment opportunity office, deals with the preparation of 
an affirmative action plan, and presents an approach to ex- 
isting practices that may lead the employer to create - 
albeit unwittingly - a situation of disparate effect. The 
Guideline involves the use of data that most large employers 
generally have on hand and provides practical assistance for 
developing, implementing, monitoring and evaluating programs 
with high yield for upward mobility and placements of minor- 
ities and women. 



An Index of Employment Parity 

In order to assess movement toward the goal of equal 
employment within companies, industries, and geographic 
regions, the MMP developed an easily applied and simple sta- 
tistical measure: the Index of Employment Parity. This 
index compares minority and female representation within a 
firm with their comparable availability in the external labor 
market; it permits comparisons among units and among various 
years in terms of population parity, occupational parity and 
comparative parity (in which a firm's progress is compared 
with the average of other "sister" corporations) . These 
measures were applied to a number of sample companies for the 
period 1966-71. They indicated that: 

• minority utilization (population parity) 
has increased significantly, with a few 
firms exceeding parity; 

• the occupational structure of minorities 
has improved with many higher occupational 
categories showing notable movement towards 
statistical parity; 

• there has been almost no improvement in 
either the utilization or the occupational 
status of women. 

A detailed presentation of the MMP effort will be found 
in the following sections. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This report presents the results of a research and devel- 
opment (R&D) project concerned with some of the personnel 
policies and practices of major private corporations which 
impact the utilization and upward mobility of minorities. 

Funded by the U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Admin- 
istration, the Minority Mobility Project (MMP) was undertaken 
as part of a larger R&D effort dealing with mobility and up- 
grading in the industrial setting. The MMP was conducted in 
cooperation with the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
(Washington, D.C.), focusing upon the following central ob- 
jectives: 

• to establish an understanding of how "upward 
mobility approaches" already in operation in 
private sector organizations actually affect 
the mobility of minorities and women; 

• to determine whether - and how - the existing 
upward mobility systems operating within pri- 
vate sector companies require modification in 
order to effect employment parity for minor- 
ities and women; 

• to explore some approaches to enhancing the 
role of a federal agency in introducing more 
effective upward mobility systems into those 
private sector organizations in which such 
systems may be required. 

The underlying research issues and questions stemming 
from these central objectives are discussed below. 



The Policy Context of the MMP 

The current reality of discrimination and underutiliza- 
tion of minorities and women provides the broad context for 
the MMP. Discriminatory practices based on race, color, sex, 
religion, and national origin are prohibited by the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 and its amendments, as well as by many 
other federal and state laws. Federal manpower policies are 



being geared increasingly toward the achievement of equal 
employment opportunities. Some progress has been achieved. 
Yet, more needs to be done in that discrimination and under- 
utilization of minorities and women are still widespread. 

This condition is most complex and involves dealing with 
such issues and problems as: 

• effecting a linkage between activities aimed 
at achieving equal employment opportunities 
and programs dealing with placement, training 
and upward mobility; 

• the development of governmental staff resources 
to deal with the removal of barriers to upward 
mobility of minorities and women; 

• the application of such governmental staff 
resources to the delivery of technical support 
to private industry; 

• the dissemination and transfer of techniques 
developed in concert with one agency (e , 
EEOC) to other agencies (e.^., OFCC) and the 
development of standardized approaches and 
policies for dealing with the assessment and 
remediation of barriers to upward mobility; 

• "measuring" the progress of the Nation toward 
the goal of equal employment in terms of the 
changes in companies, industries, and geo- 
graphic regions with respect to minority and 
female utilisation. 

There is, presently, a widespread assumption that the 
future will see a more rapid rate of reduction in discrimina- 
tion than has been achieved so far. This is mainly because 
governmental pressures to create a reality of equal employ- 
ment opportunities, heightened by the passage of the 1972 
amendments to the Civil Rights Act, have created an external 
motivation - an expressed or implied "big stick" upon the 
employer - to increase the utilization and upward mobility of 
minorities. The EEOC has been given the mandate of eliminat- 
ing unlawful emplo3n3ient practices, the definition of which is: 

...to fail or refuse to hire, to discharge, 
or otherwise to discriminate against a 
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person with respect to compensation, terms, 
conditions, or privileges of employment on 
the basis of sex; to limit, segregate, or 
classify employees in such a way as to de^ 
prive any individual of employment oppor- 
tunities or otherwise adversely affect the 
employee's status, on the basis of sex, 
race ... * 

This broad definition places the EEOC in the middle of 
all matters dealing with employment, hence, with all matters 
of UF-*ard mobility. The law*s impact on how the job oppor- 
tunities are distributed rests on active investigation, 
"Commissioner charges**, class action suits, extensive and 
costly litigation, compliance agreements, and a continued 
broadcasting and internalization of what the law requires. 
The leverage upon employer behavior is widened through the 
work of EEOC*s Office of Voluntary Programs (OVP), whose 
responsibility it is to encourage and assist employers to 
undertake appropriate actions with respect to minorities and 
women. The OVP thus becomes the major governmental instru- 
mentality with the responsibility of providing employers with 
technical guidance for altering their personnel systems. 

The work reported upon here sets the stage for considera- 
tions of these policy issues, hopefully in a clearer framework 
and on the basis of a set of applied techniques useful in 
speeding up the mobility process of minorities and women. 



The Analytic Framework of the MMP 

It is a fact that minorities and women are underutilized 
and, particularly in higher order jobs, underrepresented in at 
least private sector organizations. Apart from the impact of 
personal attitudes of individuals who exert measures of con- 
trol on hiring and promotion, the very nature and content of 
corporate personnel policies and practices operate to favor 
some and impede others. While, at least in some cases, par- 
ticular policies and practices may result from conscious acts 
of discrimination, the vast body of policies and practices 
may operate in discriminatory fashion wi :hout conscious intent 
to inhibit minorities and women. Thus, any effort to deal 

* Title VII, Sec. 703(a) (1), The Civil Rights Act of 1964 
as Amended by Public Law 92 (1972) 
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with the status of minorities .nd women in the company must 
Involve a wide, complex range of personnel policies and prac- 
tices. In this context, rhe major questions addressed by the 
MMP include: 

• In selecting employees for promotion, which 
choices are based upon rational employer re- 
quirements and which reflect either conscious 
or unconscious discrimination? 

• How flexible and accommodating are existing 
occupational structures with respect to the 
accelerated upward movement of minorities 
and women? 

• How does the absence of a rational upward 
mobility system within an employing organi- 
zation affect the utilization of minorities 
and women in the work force? 

This R&D project focused upon the large, private, multi- 
plant, multi-product corporation. Here, removing patterns of 
discrimination calls for analyzing the totality of an organi- 
zation's manpower policies and practices. Indeed, what is at 
stake is establishing minority/female access to "every job ", 
not just "any job ". Policies controlling all job placements 
are involved. Recruitment and selection, transfer and promo- 
tion, all determine the level of internal mobility of minor- 
ities and women. The Minority Mobility Project is concerned 
with all of these elements, placing particular emphasis upon 
the organization's promotion practices. 

The body of this report is organized in the following 
sequence. 

Section Content 

Approach A discussion of the early relation- 

ship between EEOC and HDC and the 
development of project objectives. 

The Two Company A report on direct field experience 

Analysis with two major companies, including 

a quantitative overview of their 
minority and female utilization; an 
assessment of specific company pro- 
grams for minorities and females; 
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Section 



Content 



Employment Parity: 
Its Measurement and 
Application 



Providing Technical 
Support to the Office 
of Voluntary Programs 
(EEOC) 



Equal Employment and 
Upward Mobility 



Public Policy: 
Observations and 
Recommendat ions 



and a summary of specific recommenda- 
tions made to these companies con- 
cerning program improvements. 

A discussion of the development of a 
measure of employment parity and its 
application to a sample of companies 
operating throughout the United 
States. 

A report on some of the issues and 
problems associated with the provi- 
sion of technical support by the OVP 
and to large employers in the private 
sector. 

A discussion of some of the general- 
izations derived from the MMP and a 
presentation of some of the answers 
to the research questions posed in 
that effort. 

A summary of the current status of 
minorities and women in the market- 
place; some general observations 
about the shape of public policy. 
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APPROACH 



Many agencies have responsibility for fulfilling the 
national objective of equal employment opportunity. The 
broadest mandate to do away with unlawful employment prac- 
tices is embodied in the 1972 amendments to the Civil Rights 
Act, which gives the EEOC the largest jurisidiction. 

As noted earlier, the scope of "unlawful employment 
practices" in the Act is a broad one. The EEOC's potential 
pressure upon employers, along with that of other agencies, 
is applied in terms of the following procedures: 

• the filing of data on minority and female 
utilization, which forces management to 
look at the statistical facts; 

• the requirement that government contractors 
file an affirmative action plan, v/hich 
forces management to analyze its utiliza- 
tion of and upgrading practices related to 
minorities and women; 

• the compliance review mechanism, which 
operates as an inducement for further mon- 
itoring of hiring and promotion practices; 

• the possibility of EEOC investigations, 
stemming from either individual, class or 
"Commissioner's charges," which operates 
as an additional inducement for employers 
to assess and review their own personnel 
structure. 

Using the wedge of an "unfair labor practice" thus per- 
mits the EEOC to extend compliance requirements originally 
imposed upon governmental contractors to all employers. 

In addition to its concern with a broad range of personnel 
policies and practices, the Commission is involved in matters 
of upward mobility. The EEOC thus has considerable potential 
for influencing the introduction of policies and programs 
aimed at the achievement of employment parity. 



Voluntary Programs 



The presumption underlying the importance of voluntary 
action, with which much of the research activities reported 
here deals, is a simple one: no legal requirements can be- 
come reality unless they are "internalized." Eventually, 
the employers covered by tha law must develop methods to re- 
view their own performance and plans for changing and monitor- 
ing their own hiring and promotional practices. 

The legislative mandate to provide technical assistance 
to employers states that the Commission shall have power to 
furnish to persons subject to this title such technical 
assistance as they may request.* Thus, the OVP, in fact, was 
given the responsibility to provide support to those employ- 
ers, by necessity alwi^ys a majority, not involved in the in- 
vestigation, litigation or compliance activities conducted by 
other units of the EEOC. Because of its widespread "clientele" 
the OVP becomes the major governmental instrumentality with 
the responsibility of providing guidance as to the technical 
details of required changes in personnel systems. 



Specific Objectives 



The broadest purpose of the early EEOC effort was to 
identify how and where HDC's capabilities and experience in 
upgrading and upward mobility could assist the operations of 
the Office of Voluntary Programs. During the first 3-6 months, 
it was required that the joint activities concentrate upon: 

• orienting OVP and HDC staff to respective 
interests and capabilities; 

• identifying the various activities that 
would be of interest to EEOC, the U.S. 
Department of Labor and to which HDC's 
capabilities could contribute; 

• evaluating those activities to establish 
a clear order of priority and selecting 



* Title VII, Sec. 705(g) (3), The Civil Rights Act of 1964 
as Amended by Public Law 92 (1972) . 
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one or more of these activities for an 
intensive analysis. * 

In the early phase of the project the basic mission of 
the Commission's technical assistance effort was jointly clar 
ified. It was the OVP's responsibility to provide employers 
with assistance in the identification, elimination and re- 
mediation of discrimination in employment. To carry out this 
mission, the OVP is required to consider and analyze internal 
labor market rules which govern the allocation of jobs. 

The specific objectives of the MMP were thus established 

• the identification of those personnel prac- 
tices which inhibit the upward movement of 
minorities and women within the organiza- 
tion; 

• the development of techniques through 
which to increase the utilization and up- 
ward mobility of minorities and women. 

The project was structured to produce the following de- 
liverable itmes: 

• A Technical Assistance Manual for the use 
of EEOC*s Voluntary Program Officers and, 
possibly. Compliance Officers of other 
agencies. The Manual would provide a guide 
to the identification of discrimination and 
the presence of affected classes, and the 
preparation of remediation proposals which 
would lead employers to develop more rapid 
ways of upgrading minorities and women. 

• An Employer's Guideline, to be used by 
organizations in the private sector as a 
Handbook for the preparation of effective 
programs for upward mobility of minorities 
and women within the context of the affirm- 
ative action approaches. 

In stumnary, the project objectives and deliverable items 
were viewed as meeting the following criteria: 

• they increase EEOC's ability to fulfill 
its mission in providing technical 



guidance in upward mobility systems to the 
private employer; 

• they are related to "multiplying" EEOC's 
impact in the upgrading area. 

Three areas of activities were made part of the project: 

• The "two company" analysis: The basic 
approach towards achieving the project 
objectives was to work within the 
"operational units" of two companies. 
In the first company (Company A), the 
analysis focused upon the personnel 
practices and procedures defined by the 
company as "affirmative actions" meant 
to facilitate minority and female up- 
ward mobility. Such an analysis was con- 
cerned with delineating the guidelines for 
the preparation of corrective actions and 
procedures. It would also provide data 
related to the visible quantitative 
effect of programs and, thereby, begin to 
establish the relationship between Title 
VII legislation and upward mobility proc- 
esses. The choice of Company A was also 
influenced by its relatively large number 
of programs. 

In the second company (Company B) , the 
analysis was to concentrate upon the per- 
sonnel policies, practices and procedures 
which inhibit the upward mobility of 
minorities and won^n. This analysis was 
to provide the central inputs to the 
"process model" used to analyze promo- 
tional procedures. The "second company" 
experience was also meant to provide a 
setting within which effective programs 
and practices identified and documented 
at the first company could be reproduced 
as part of the corrective and compensa- 
tory response recommended to the company, 

• Sample quantitative measurement: Measure- 
ments of occupational parity based on 
EEO-1 forms were to be applied to a sample 
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of national corporations, not otherwise 
analyzed, to obtain a general overview 
of minority and female utilization in 
the large national employer universe. 

Providing technical assistance to OVP. 
The broadest purpose of the HDC/EEOC 
effort was to identify how and where 
HDC*s capabilities and experience in 
upward mobility approaches could be 
used to develop a more technically 
viable OVP. 
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CHAPTER 3 
THE TWO COMPANY ANALYSIS 




THE TWO COMPANY ANALYSIS 



A major manufacturing corporation, which had set forth 
a detailed plan of affirmative action for accelerating the 
upward mobility of minorities, was selected as "Company A". 
At the time, this company was only beginning to concentrate 
on the issue of underutilization of women. Therefore, the 
Company A effort concentrated only on minority upward mobil- 
ity. In view of the high visibility the Company had given 
its affirmative action work, we encountered maximum access 
and cooperation at both headquarters and in the field. Data 
were collected and analyzed for sixteen operational plants 
in different parts of the country and consisted of the 
following: 

• occupational participation and distribu- 
tion of minorities by job categories 
(EEO-1 data); 

• minority applicant flow; 

• minority hire, promotion and termination 
rates; 

• affirmative action policies, programs and 
practices conducted at each location. 

The collected data and the corporation's composite EEOl 
form permitted a quantitative overview of the minority em- 
ployment profile of about one-third of the corporation. Five 
facilities, with an aggregate employee population of more 
than 30,000, were selected for detailed study. 

Each activity and practice identified as representing a 
local form of affirmative action was documented as follows: 

• objective : description of what the pro- 
gram or practice was designed to accom- 
plish; 

• 

• rationale: company perception of the 
problem or need which led to the estab- 
lishment of the program or practice; 

• decision points: those points within a 
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set of steps, procedures, or actions at 
which a selection decision is made for 
upgrading; 

• decision inputs ; the criteria which are 
used to make selection decisions; 

• decision outputs : the visible effect of 
programs, quantitatively expressed. 

The documentation was obtained through interviews, ob- 
servation and the analysis of company procedural manuals and 
statements . 

Tb<5 set of qualitative and quantitative findings making 
up the EEOC recommendations were submitted to DOL earlier. 

Prior to and independent of the MMP, the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission had identified the public utility in- 
dustry as a large and important sub- sector of the private 
economy with systemic discriminatory characteristics. Here, 
the immediate goal of providing technical assistance was 
integrated into a larger effort aimed at changing the total 
industry's minority and female utilization pattern. A number 
of large utilities were jointly identified as possible vehi- 
cles in which the OVP and HDC would provide technical 
assistance on an experimental basis. Agreement was reached 
with one of these and it was selected as Company B. 

The task and purpose of HDC's work in Company A differed 
from that in Company B. In Company B, rather than studying 
primarily the impact of affirmative action plans and programs, 
the emphasis was placed upon the analysis of personnel poli- 
cies, practices and procedures which inhibit the upward mobil- 
ity of minorities and women. Since Company B had a well- 
delineated mobility system, it was viewed as having great po- 
tential as a case study of how existing seniority systems 
need to be modified to assure greater equality in the distri- 
bution of available promotions. 

In terms of the provision of technical assistance, the 
effort at Company B was viewed as providing the setting for: 

• the training of the OVP field technical 
assistance staff in one region; 

• the development of a model "voluntary 
agreement" replicable in other situations; 
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• the collection of inputs in the development 
of the OVP technical assistance manual; 

• the provision of preliminary inputs in the 
development of the "employer guidelines." 

The work ac Company B was viewed as leading to: 

• "findings of f?ct" concerning the company's 
personnel policies and practices as they 
affect the upward mobility of minorities 
and women; these, where necessary, to 
specifically describe situations of dis- 
crimination, the presence of an "affected 
class", as well as of inefficient personnel 
practices; 

• recommendations to be used in establishing 
a written agreement, covering remedial 
activities, between the company and the 
EEOC. 

These recommendations were to include specific actions 
to facilitate the upward mobility of minorities and women 
drawn, where appropriate, from the experience and analysis of 
Company A. 
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Company A Analysis 



The Company 



The company currently employs upwards of 325,000 workers. 
Its aggregate emplo5mient has been growing at a rate of more 
than 27o per year, and there is every expectation that it will 
continue to do so. About 27,000 or a little less than 9% of 
its employees are minorities. Its minority employment has 
been expanding by as much as 1/3 or more in each of the last 
four years. The occupational distribution of minorities (see 
Table 1) shows the traditional pattern of underutilization of 
minorities in the higher occupational categories. 

In the sixteen units/locations for which detailed data 
were collected, the incidence of minority employment ranges 
from a high of 40% to a low of 2% (see Table 2). Three of the 
five units employing more than 10,000 employees have a very 
low incidence but these units are located in labor market 
areas in which minority representation is also low - ranging 
from 27o to 3%%. When the seven units employing between 1,000 
and 3,000 people are isolated, one finds that in this employ- 
ment size range, the larger the unit, the lower the incidence 
of minority emplo3mient. 

In four locations minority representation is significantly 
higher than in the labor market; in four it is lower; in most 
locations it is about equal. 

In thirteen units, minority hires as a proportion of 
total hires were, in 1970, almost twice as large as the propor- 
tion of minority employees. In seven of these units, minority 
applications as a percentage of all applications for employ- 
ment are higher than minority representation in the local 
labor market. Data on termination of minorities as a percent- 
age of all terminations show them to be proportionate to minor- 
ity emplojmient incidence. 

In fifteen units, minority promotions were calculated as 
percentages of all promotions. They show that in nine loca- 
tions the percentage of minority promotions exceeds minority 
representation in the plant; in five cases it is approximately 
equal; in only one case was it found to be smaller. 
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Table 1 
Company A 

Company-Wide Occupational Distribution 

1970 

All Employees and Minorities 

All Employees (100%) Minorities (100%) 



Officials St Managers 


7.8% 


1.1% 


Professionals 


16.3% 


5.0% 


Technicians 


5.9% 


3.1% 


Sales Workers 


2.0% 


0.4% 


Office and Clerical 


13.3% 


9.3% 


Craftsmen 


17 . 7% 


11.8% 


Semi-skilled 


29 . 7% 


53 . 9% 


Laborers 


6.3/o 


12 . 7% 


Service Workers 


1.0% 


2.7% 



Source: Composite EEO-1 Data 
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Table 2 
Company A 
Fourteen Unit/Locations 

Comparison of Minority Employment 
tfi the Unit and in the Local Labor Market 



Location 


in Unit 


A 


10.0% 


B 


14.0% 


C 


16.0% 


D 


5.0% 


E 


4.1% 


P 


24.0% 


6 


4.0% 


H 


8.0% 


I 


5.0% 


J 


8.0% 


K 


2.0% 


L 


8.0% 


M 


5.0% 


N 


1.7% 


0 


40.0% 



Percent Minority 
in Labor Market 

10.4% 

13.0% 

17.0% 

2.6% 

3.6% 

14.7% 

5.0% 
15.0% 

5.9% 
17.6% 

3.2% 
18.0% 

3.6% 

1.5% 
31.0% 



Source: Plant EEO-1 Data 

Various local statistics 
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The Five Locations Studied in Detail 



The five locations studied in detail represent an aggre- 
gate employment of over 30,000 employees, almost 3,000 of these 
being minorities. In four of these locations, aggregate minor- 
ity representation is significantly larger than its proportion 
in the labor market as defined by available SMSA statistics. 
Available data on applications indicate that the company here 
attracts minority applicants and hires them at rates signi- 
ficantly larger than their representation in the labor market 
(see Table 3). In one location, an installation involving 
over 7,300 workers and over 1,100 minorities, data on hires 
over the last five years prior show a high rate of minority 
hires even in the absence of plant employment expansion. 

Data on promotions or upgrades, although incomplete, show 
minorities promoted at rates larger than their representation 
in the identified categories (see Table 4) . In one location, 
promotions data for the previous five years showed that, year 
after year, minorities accounted for an increasing proportion 
of promotions. 

The quantitative overview - noting carefully that the 
actual numbers, particularly in the exempt categories, are 
small and that specific status, job conditions and wages were 
not analyzed - suggests a pattern of notable increases in 
minority employment, penetration and occupational status. 



Assessment of a Sample of Affirmative Action Programs 

A qualitative assessment of nineteen separate affirmative 
action programs at the five locations was carried out through 
field visits, interviews and data analysis. The assessments 
yielded the following highlights: 

• Programmatic ally and operationally, the 
five locations do not sufficiently em- 
phasize the identification and utiliza- 
tion of minority candidate sources. 

• The company's attempts at modifying selec- 
tion criteria aim to widen the pool of 
minority candidates to be considered by 
managers for hire or promotion. They do 
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so, yet the final selection decisions are 
made within a complex interview process 
assessing "technical competency, articu- 
lateness, maturity, risk-taking initiative, 
aggressiveness and demeanor." Thus, there 
is no mechanism which gives on-the-job 
placement priority to those minorities who 
meet modified criteria required. 

• Many of the programs surveyed emphasize the 
substitution of training for work experience 
and educational achievement as selection c*>i- 
teria. Minorities tend to fill identifiable 
training positions. No emphasis is placed 
upon the managerial and professional job 
categories in which minorities are most under- 
utilized. The programs tend to offer a wide 
variety of courses in technical skills and 
general education and apply to no specific 
job classification. They produce few actual 
placements . 

• Skill Inventory systems fall within the 
equal application category of affirmative 
action. A common characteristic shared by 
all of these programs is that each utilizes 
a different set of prerequisites in making a 
selection for any specific job position. 
There was no evidence that the company 
applied any available techniques to relate 
the actual requirements of the job to the 
established prerequisites. It was found 
that although the inventory system assures 
the application of identical criteria to 
minorities, they could, nevertheless, and 

on occasion did, institutionalize exaggerated 
prerequisites which are drawn from the sub- 
jective judgements made by employment spe- 
cialists and supervisors. 



Findings and Recommendations as to Company A 

1. Programs viewed by Company A as implementing upward mobil- 
ity aspects of its affirmative action programs and as 
geared to reducing minority underutilization in the 
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managerial, professional, technical and skilled crafts- 
men categories were found inefficient in terms of a 
qualitative and quantitative response to such underutili- 
zation. 

To remedy such inefficiency, it was recommended that 
Company A review the extent of minority movement from 
non-exempt to exempt category and the incidence of pro- 
motion to higher rated positions within any job category. 
It was also recoc^nended that Company A: 

• establish EEO goals and timetables based 
on the issumption that the incidence of 
qualified minorities in the labor market 
is such that parity in each occupational 
category is realizable; 

• identify, for immediate minority place- 
ment, those higher rated jobs in each 
line of progression where company experi- 
ence or longevity is not a valid require- 
ment for placement. 

The overall corporate affirmative action plan appears to 
have created more of a simulation of compliance rather 
than a broadly integrated reality of managerial decisions 
embodied in a framework of compensatory activities. This 
is traceable to: 

• an excessively large number of activities 
creating the "image" rather than the 
reality of affirmative action. Compared 
to the numbers of significant minority 
promotions, too much emphasis seems to be 
placed on the giving of speeches, the 
announcements of scholarships for minor- 
ities, etc.; 

• statements about affirmative action seem 
excessively weighted by modifying clauses 
such as "...to the extent possible...", 
"...wherever feasible", etc.; 

• affirmative action activities appear 
weakened by the fact that they are viewed 
in the diffuse context of the company's 
social responsibility for the future of 
the Nation; 
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• the fact that while operating management 
is held responsible for the attainment of 
its own equal employment opportunity tar- 
gets, how this responsibility is inte- 
^iiated w^-h managerial responsibility in 
other areas is not specified; 

• the goal setting process at the operating 
component level, instead of being a 
"scientific" analysis of the relationship 
between business needs and minority availa- 
bility, appears to be primarily a carry- 
over of the traditional experience of the 
organization in employing and promoting 
minorities . 

To establish an environment more in line with the reality 
of affirmative action, it was rccommendeu that Company A: 

• determine the extent to which the corporate 
commitment to progress in equal opportunity 
and minority relations, detailed in the 
publicized corporate affirmative action 
documents, has established an organizational 
willingness to which local managers respond 
positively; 

• determine the extent to which the measure- 
ment/evaluation of managerial EEO perform- 
ance is motivating management to take 
direct actions with regard to the hiring 
and promotion activities of interviewers, 
recruiters, placement specialists and line 
supervisors . 

The affirmative action program was found to be strength- 
ened by specific and pinpointed ad hoc intervention- type 
activities that directly affect the hiring, promotion 
and retention of minorities. These are neither documented 
in written affirmative action plans nor part of the formal 
procedures which the company normally uses to manage its 
work force. Such intervention activities tend to embody 
compensatory aspects of the equal employment opportunity 
philosophy. They are exemplified by the following activ- 
ities: 

• directives to unit managers requiring them 
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to insure a significant representation of 
non-exempt salaried minorities among those 
who are designated as "critical" through a 
formal Critical Talent Identifcation Pro- 
cedure ; 

• renegotiation of collective bargaining 
agreements - in the face of work force 
reduction - to remove from the "bumping" 
line a department primarily composed of 
minorities; (The company also indicated, 
however, that whites probably would not 
have "btmped" into the minority department 
in view of the facts that the minority job 
wages were lower and work was available 
outside the company.) 

• personnel specialists applying "subtle 
pressures" to those responsible for hiring 
to reinforce affirmative action commit- 
ments; 

• requiring that Blacks removed for lack of 
work be replaced by other Blacks; insist- 
ing that efforts to hire qualified minor- 
ities continue irrespective of work force 
reductions. 



It was found that in Company A formal affirmative action 
programs - even when supported by an apparently sincere set 
of corporate pronouncements - tend to create soft or "cosmetic" 
activities more effective in setting a climate than in yield- 
ing significant placements. Placements seem to flow from more 
direct, harder activities. 

Thus, in Company A there seems to be significant upward 
movement of minorities which i& not directly traceable to 
affirmative action programs. On the other hand, there is 
evidence to suggest that the climate set by the very presence 
of an affirmative action plan may enhance minority mobility in 
terms of greater incorporation into the existing upward mobil- 
ity systems, rooted in established personnel regulations and 
collectively bargained agreements. 
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Company B Analysis 



The Company 



Company B currently employs upward of 20,000 workers. 
Its aggregate emplo3nnent has been relatively stable, growing 
at a rate of about one per cent (1%) per year. There is every 
expectation that it will continue to do so. For many years, 
in its long corporate history. Company B hired primarily white 
males. In the seveu (7) years since 1966 - clearly in re- 
sponse to the governmental requirement to implement policies 
aimed at achieving employment parity - minority employees, as 
a percentage of total company employment, moved from 5. 7% to 
14.8%. Minority employment thus has been expanding by about 
one- fifth each year. 

In all categories, minority and female representation in 
Company B is less than their representation in the area. 
Company B is far from population parity in its minority and 
female representation, when compared with that of other com- 
panies in the region. Parity is nowhere within reach for 
Company B. 

The current occupational distribution of minorities (see 
Table 5) shows the traditional pattern of underutilization in 
the higher occupational categories* 

The division analyzed in detail employs just a little 
more than 2,000 workers. Of this total, women account for 
about 9.5%. Minorities account for a total of almost 17%.. 
Minority representation is distributed as follows: Spanish- 
surnamed Americans represent 7.5%; Blacks, 6.7%; Orientals, 
2.2%; and American Indians, 5%. Except for American Indians, 
the division's minority representation is much smaller than 
the area's population. 

In the division, as in the Company as a whole, the pattern 
of new hires shows significant increases in the rates at which 
all minorities - but not females - are being hired. These 
rates of new hires have been well above population parity. 

The occupational distribution of females in the division 
shows that all but three (3) women workers are employed in 
the office and clerical category. Minority employees are 
heavily concentrated in the operatives c :egory (see Table 6). 
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Jointly with the OVP technical assistance staff of the 
region, the following areas /subjects were analyzed: 

• procedures, rules and criteria governing 
the placement function related to all 
job classifications in all occupational 
levels; 

• Affirmative Action plan; 

• labor market demographics; 

• employee race and sex distributions 
(total employee population). 

The investigative activities evolved through a series 
of experimental steps and consisted primarily of the analysis 
of personnel /employment data (narrative and statistical) , 
interviewing selected company personnel, and observations at 
work locations. 



The Hiring and Mobility Practices of Company B 



Workers are hired by Company B almost exclusively into 
four (4) separate entry categories. As the company adheres 
rather strictly to an overall policy of "promotions from 
within", it is from these entry points that workers move to 
more advanced categories. Figure 1 shows diagrammatical ly 
the upward mobility paths of the company. Inasmuch as one of 
the entry categories into which applicants are hired is Man- 
agement Group 1 - and only credentialed professionals are 
hired for this group - there is little movement into manage- 
ment from the physical, technical, or clerical categories. 

Well-defined lines of progression reflecting functional 
requirements of the company exist within each of the four (4) 
broad categories. Within the existing lines of progression, 
the various job classifications, particularly in the physical 
group, appear to constitute an effectively organized set of 
jobs, each clearly linked to the next higher. This makes for 
easy upward mobility, requiring a minimum of off-line train- 
ing, occasionally supplemented by formal apprenticeship 
arrangements. 
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Figure 1 
Company B Upward Mobility Chart 
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Note: Arrows show jobs into which applicants are normally 
hired. Broken lines (11) represent specific lines of 
progression within each major category, each line repre- 
senting a specific line of movement following from an 
initial assignment. 
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All physical, technical, and clerical classifications 
and personnel are covered by a variety of collective bargain- 
ing agreements. These establish clear-cut and well understood 
procedures for seniority-based promotions involving - in the 
physical and clerical categories - posting and bidding. 

The result is a very high and direct correlation between 
many years of seniority and residency in the higher job clas-- 
sifications. In almost no case was a person with lower sen- 
iority found in a higher occupational classification (where 
such a situation was found to exist, it was analyzed in detail 
and found not to reflect "unwarranted bypassing" of legiti- 
mate candidates) . The investigation yielded no entry-level 
classifications which did not lead to a set of higher-rated, 
more complex classifications. In one division of Company B, 
approximately 25 separate lines of progression were identi- 
fied, each line being viewed as a specific career path by the 
company . 

The primary criterion for movement up a line of progres- 
sion is classification seniority. Employee performance and/ 
or qualifications which are comparatively superior do not in- 
fluence selection for promotion. 

Tha bulk of the underutilization of minorities and women 
and the higher job classifications within the various lines of 
progression is thus traceable, primarily, to the simple fact 
that Company B had hired almost no minorities or women prior 
to 1966. An analysis of the record of the results of job 
vacancy bids in one division thus indicated that most promo- 
tions go to workers hired prior to 1968; the roster of all 
employees organized by seniority and race indicated that 
minorities make up less than one out of eight employed workers 
with more than six years seniority. The tenure of supervisory 
employees of the division studied ranged from a minimum of 13 
to a maximum of 44 years with the median seniority being 26 
years . 

The company's promotion procedures eventually will enable 
minorities and women to compete for those few promotion pos- 
sibilities that exist. Once hiring and placement barriers are 
removed, minorities and women should move upward without dis- 
parate difficulties. 

Outreach, selection and placement processes for women 
all contain elements which operate as barriars to the employ- 
ment of women in the physical categories. 
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• Company communication with the external 
labor market, primarily advertisements, 
tend to be oriented toward the male pop- 
ulation. Advertisements for physical 
jobs are displayed on sports pages and 
mak^ reference to traditionally male 
leisure- time activities, such as hunting. 
Advertisements for "general" classifica- 
tions contain the phrase "men and women"; 
however, advertisements for the lineman 
classification, a physical job, contain 
the phrase "equal opportunity employer". 

• Women who are not informed about options 
for entry- level placement cannot exercise 
choices. Employment interviewers function 
within a context of male perceptions con- 
cerning the traditional work-role of 
women. In not considering women for phys- 
ical job openings, interviewers do not 
inform them about vacancies. 

• Although they are not described in terms 
of standard, documented personnel prac- 
tice, the company in fact applies phys- 
ical criteria in selecting applicants 
for the physical classifications, even 
though no relationship exists between ob- 
served physical traits and job require- 
ments . 

• Two pre-emplo3nnent test batteries are 
used within the selection process: one 
is for physical and technician jobs and 
the other is for clerical. Minimum scores 
are criteria for placement. Men are given 
the opportunity to take both test batteries. 
Women take only the clerical test battery 
and thereby are not considered for physical 
or technical job placement. 

Similarly, the process of job placement within the phys- 
ical job classification leads to a disproportionate incidence 
of Blacks and Spanish- surnamed Americans in less desirable 
lines of progression. Once the worker is so placed, the 
existing collective bargaining agreement, in its stress on 
seniority, reinforces the discriminatory placement. This is 
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evidenced by the fact that in bidding for promotion to another 
line of progression, the employee falls lower in the seniority 
preferential sequence through which vacancies are filled. 
Other similar discriminatory effects were found to exist 
throughout the company in spite of an apparently neutral pro- 
motion system. 

The Affirmative Action Program 



The basic company posture on the participation and dis- 
tribution of minorities and women consists of increased hir- 
ing in the entry- level classifications, a program of valida- 
tion of their employment tests, the reduction of the passing 
scores on these tests, and auditing of minority and female 
movement through the specific classifications within each 
occupational level. 

This is evidenced by statements of EEO policy as well 
as EEO programmatic objectives and activities. The Company's 
"...thrust in affirmative action has been to recruit minori- 
ties and women, to hire them in entry-level, good paying 
jobs, and to teach them the skills needed to perform those 
jobs and advance to better jobs. Continuous progress has 
been made in achieving the upward mobility of minorities and 
women through these efforts." 

To the extent that the EEO function shares and maintains 
such a posture, it fails in its responsibilities to inform 
the company about those policies and practices which deny 
minorities and women equal employment opportunity, and to 
recommend specific courses of action to increase minority and 
female participation and distribution. Indeed, the failure 
of the EEO*s internal function is underlined by their lack of 
awareness of the various forms and instances of discrimination 
described above. 

The goal- setting mechanism for the company affirmative 
action plan does not consider comparative incidences, as in- 
fluenced by population representation. Currently, it is 
limited largely to estimates of the number of minorities who 
are to become eligible for promotion because of attrition or 
expansion. The minorities targeted for promotion would have 
been promotoed whether goals were set or not, assuming the 
continued non- discriminatory application of seniority based 
internal allocative rules. 
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The company affirmative action plan did not contain de- 
tailed descriptions of action-oriented programs which meet 
the above- stated criteria. The total plan is much more a 
reflection of the company's intent to allow the present set 
of rules governing job selection to make its influence felt 
upon minorities and women. However, some of these rules have 
been shown to be discriminatory; and even when they are not 
discriminatory, the company's acceptance of their assumed, 
eventual effect does not respond to the need for deviating 
from the usual pattern of practice. 

A set of specific recommendations for changes in place- 
ment procedures, inclusive of specific goals setting forth an 
incidence of minority and female employment in a number of 
lines of progression, were submitted to Company B. (See sec- 
tion on Providing Technical Support to the Office of Voluntary 
Programs . ) 



Findings Derived from the Work in Company B 



1. The upward mobility systems that determine how Company B 
transfers and promotes non-exempt employees possesses 
characteristics similar to theoretical models designed in 
our R&D efforts. Examples of such characteristics are 
functional relationships among jobs within given "career 
paths", and the maximizing of on-the-job training. The 
system, in its structure, operates as well for women and 
minorities as for other employees. 

2. The Company rarely views upward mobility in terms of em- 
ployee movement out of and across levels of occupations; 
upward mobility thus turns out to be movement within the 
craftsman category, movement within the clerical category, 
movement within the professional category, etc. Within 
such categories, there are no "dead-ended" jobs. Neither 
minorities nor females are barred from moving upward 
within blue collar or clerical jobs by the existing mobil- 
ity system. 

3. Greater minority and female utilization - as contrasted to 
increased rates of upward movement - can best be achieved 
by changes in hiring procedures and by changing the proc- 
ess which determines how a worker is originally placed in 
a given 15 ne of progression. 
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4. It is unprofitable - given the company's long tradition, 
value orientation and procedures - to think of ways of 
accelerating the rate at which current minority employees 
(or any employee) move into professional or managerial 
positions. As indicated earlier, the non-exempt employee, 
regardless of race or sex, has little probability of be- 
coming a professional or a manager. The needed changes 
of structure to achieve such movement are not easily 
amenable to manipulation of job content or training pro- 
grams. Much more can be achieved through direct external 
hiring of minorities and women in the exempt categories 
supplemented by internship- t3rpe programs and accelerated 
promotions within non-exempt categories. The latter are 
possible because collective bargaining restrictions are 
not involved. 

5. Company B*s affirmative action plans are directed pri- 
marily to changes in hiring practices. These will even- 
tually increase overall minority and female utilization 
in higher rated jobs without accelerating the rate of 
their upward mobility as it is regulated primarily by 
seniority and attrition. 
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Conclusions; Minority and Female 



Mobility in the Two Company Analysis 



From the work carried out in Companies A and B, we can 
conclude the following as far as minority and female mobility 
and utilization. 

1. Affirmative Action Programs tend to contribute very little 
to increasing the upward mobility of minorities and fe- 
males. Such programs create soft or "cosmetic" activities 
that may yield a climate in which other forms of manage- 
ment intervention are more successful in assuring a more 
equitable distribution of promotional opportunities. The 
programs themselves are inefficient in offsetting under- 
utilization of minorities and females. 

2. Where upward mobility systems exist and when these are 
reinforced by collectively bargained agreements and job 
bidding /promotion procedures, they operate as well for 
women and minorities as for other employees. Such systems 
do not necessarily exclude discrimination In hiring and 
placement nor, in their emph&^is on seniority, do they 
help compensate for earlier discrimination. 

3. Existing mobility systems can be modified by management 
to accelerate the upward mobility of minorities and 
females within broad occupational grouping. In agree- 
ment with the union, management can modify the seniority 
systems to protect minorities in the face of work reduc- 
tions, or, management 3an - when these are barriers to 
upward mobility - encourage changes in apprenticeship 
entry requirements. Management can also encourage 
changes in existing contractual agreements that limit the 
possibility of transfers across lines of progression. 

4. Minority and female underutilization is most frequently 
traceable to the criteria used by managements in job 
placement. Very frequently, criteria applied to the 
placement of new or existing employees, while fairly ad- 
ministered, turn out to be barriers to minority and female 
emplo)mient even though such criteria have little to do 
with the requirements of the job. 

5. Upward mobility of minorities and women takes place only 
within broad occupational groupings - within the crafts- 
man category, within the clerical area, etc. - and never 
involves movement between such groupings. 
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Both the utilization and mobility of minorities and 
women can be accelerated more easily among the "exempt"/ 
salaried categories. In such positions, job requirements 
are less precise, collective bargaining restrictions less 
of an issue. 

No cases of skill shortages remediable by training were 
found to account for significant degrees of reduced mobil- 
ity or underutilization of minorities and females. 
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EMPLOYMENT PARITY; 
ITS MEASUREMENT AND APPLICATION 




EMPLOYMENT PARITY : 
ITS MEASUREMENT AND APPLICATION 



Two basic measures of minority and female emplojrment are 
at the heart of achieving equal employment parity. T^ese are 
(1) "penetration rates" that show the axtent to which minor- 
ities and wcmen share in the employment opportunities of a 
company, area or industry and (2) measures of "occupational 
status" that show their relative occupational distribution. 
In this section, the rationale for and development of parity 
measures are presented; these measures are then applied to a 
set of sample companies. 



Employment Parity as the Policy Goal 

In dealing with matters of discrimination, the courts 
have always looked at the overall pattern of employer conduct. 
As part of the pattern, they have looked at the minority and 
female composition of the work force of the employer and com- 
pared it to the population distribution of minorities and 
women in the area from which the employer draws his work 
force.* Marked occupational disparities in the use of minor- 
ities and women have been viewed as prima facie evidence of 
discrimination. On the other hand, employment parity is 
generally viewed as standing for the opposite condition, even 
though it has not been defined in quantitative terms. as yet. 
Generally, the term is used to describe a situation in which 
minorities and women are treated fairly; it represents, by 
implication, the fulfillment of the policy goal of equal em- 
ployment opportunities which forms a basis for the work of 
the EEOC, the OFCC and other federal and state agencies. 

The achievement of the policy goals can thus be measured 
in a variety of methods, all of which imply comparison between 
utilization of minorities and women by the employer (i^.e, , 
within the internal labor market) and their availability in 
the area from which the employer draws his work force. 

Measures of Proportional Employment Parity . Expressing 
the nximber of minorities and women employed in percentage 

* cfr. U.S. V. Sheetmetal Workers Local 36. 280 F Supp. 719 
and Proham v. Southern Bell Telephone. 423 F. 421. 
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terms itself measures employment disparity. Such a percentage 
shows the "penetration" of a group into a given company. 

Comparisons with their availability in the external labor 
market makes for an explicit measurement which can be set 
against a goal of parity. In the measurements developed here 
(see Appendix A for a description of technical aspects) a 
value of 100 represents the striven-for proportionality in 
employment between the two markets. Values of less than 100 
indicate underutilization (e.g., 67 indicates a situation in 
which the minorities or females hired represent one third of 
those available in the labor market) . Total discrimination 
is represented by a value of 0. It describes a situation in 
which no minorities /women are found in the internal labor mar- 
ket even though they are available in the external labor mar- 
ket. Values above 100 indicate situations in which more 
minorities and women are present in the internal market than 
in comparable external categories. 

Any index of employment parity can be applied to obtain 
three different measures of minority and female utilization: 
a) a measure of population parity; b) a measure of comparative 
parity; and c) a standardized measure of occupational parity. 

Each measure has its own purpose and can be used jointly 
or separately. Population parity is the grossest measure 
which employers generally have little difficulty achieving. 
There is always some kind of job in which a woman or a minor- 
ity employee can be placed even though there may be problems 
in slotting women and minorities in other jobs that may re- 
quire high levels of specialization. Comparative parity 
measures the progress in utilization within a given company 
relative to "sister" companies in the same area. This measure 
is related to availability of minorities /women in the market 
as it, by implication, shows what other companies have been 
able to do. Occupational parity represents the most detailed 
approach and measures achievements across occupational cate- 
gories. 

The coef "-^xient that has been developed has the advantage 
of spelling out in a precise sense what parity means in opera- 
tional terms. Furthermore, the index is structured to per- 
mit comparisons among different industries, companies, occu- 
pations and years. It is, therefore, suggested as an effec- 
tive way of assessing the movement towards the policy goals 
for the Nation as a whole as well as for individual companies. 
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The achievement of conditions of measurable employment 
parity cannot be viewed as the complete proof of equal em- 
ployment opportunities; nor is it necessarily an indication 
of compliance; nor would one argue that the policy goal 
is achieved by a precise measure carried to three decimal 
places. Its main use is as a tool which permits recognition 
that equal emplojnnent opportunity is being approached when 
the incidence of minorities and women available for employ- 
ment is matched by their representation in the employing 
units. 



Applications of Parity Measurements 



Available composite EEO-1 reports were surveyed to ob- 
tain a sample of companies to which parity measurements were 
applied. This was done to test the usefulness of the measure- 
ment instruments as well as to obtain an additional evaluation 
of minority and female utilization in the industrial setting. 
The sample companies were drawn from different industries, 
have different products, sell in different markets and have 
different production functions. Their plants are spread 
throughout the Nation. All employ more than 100,000 employ- 
ees; all move some of their technical, professional and mana- 
gerial employees among their various plant and office loca- 
tions; and all are among the Fortune "500". 

Given such characteristics, national data on the availa- 
bility of minorities and women were considered - as a first 
approximation - as appropriate measures of the companies' 
external labor markets. 

The measure of population parity for minorities and 
females between 1966 and 1970 of seven (7) companies is shown 
in Table 7. The table shows that these sample companies - as 
is the case for the Nation as a whole - hire more minority 
workers now than in the past. The increases are small but 
regular and almost uninterrupted by changes in business con- 
ditions. 

Population parity for minorities as a group is clearly a 
feasible goal. Indeed Table 7 shows that each company has, 
in spite of small increases in the representation of minori- 
ties in the external labor market, hired an increasing pro- 
portion thereof without apparent stress. The companies that 
are still below parity (S,A,U) show a very rapid movement 
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towards parity which can be interpreted as the employers' 
response to governmental and social pressure. Companies whose 
minority utilization measures are way above parity (particu- 
lary G and H) have both a large proportion of total employ- 
ment in the blue collar categories as. well as a history of 
employing Blacks that goes back to the late 1940' s. 

The table shows almost no progress in the movement 
towards improvement in female employment utilization. Where 
female utilization has taken place the moVv.-.uiC- t is minute and 
very recent. 

The national occupational distribution of employed non- 
Whites over the last five (5) years, viewed in terms of tra- 
ditional occupational categories, shows a clear-cut upward 
shift, with the higher categories showing an increased minor- 
ity employment incidence and the lower categories, a decrease 
(see Table 8) . 

Measures of minority and female occupational parity for 
the seven (7) sample companies are reproduced in Figures 2 to 
7. These, in the almost uniform upward orientation of their 
lines, show the movement toward parity of minorities in vari- 
ous occupations which the national statistics on the occupa- 
tional distribution of minorities also suggest. Parity is 
clearly not "around the corner" either for officials and man- 
agers or for the professional and technical categories; still, 
the marked improvement of, for example. Company G and Company 
R indicate that here, too, in at least a simple quantitative 
sense, the policy goals are achievable. 

A large proportion of the upward shift of minorities in 
the craftsman and operatives categories (Figures 6 and 7) 
reflects, for most cases, internal upward mobility. On the 
other hand increased utilization of minorities among the 
officials and managers and the professional and technical 
categories (Figures 2 and 3) are probably due to aggressive 
recruitment of minorities which appear to have increased even 
more rapidly than the external labor market representation of 
minoriiles in these categories. 

The national occupational distribution of employed women 
(Table 9) of recent years does not show the clearcut upward 
shift displayed by minorities. Contrariwise, the larger in- 
creases in labor force participation of women among service 
workers and in clerical occupations suggest the possibility 
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of a relative worsening In women's occupational status. The 
concentration at the bottom of the diagrams and the flatness 
of the dotted lines measuring female occupational parity in 
Figures 2, 3 and 5 show how - except In the office and cleri- 
cal occupation - women have made almost no progress in the 
seven (7) sample companies surveyed. The somewhat hectic 
movement in the female parity measure for the craftsman cate- 
gory of Figure 6 shows the sensitivity of the parity measure 
when small increases in the number of women employed in the 
Internal labor market are compared with a very limited availa- 
bility of women in the external market (note that nationally 
only a little more than 1% of all women are classified as 
craftsman). Figure 7, on the other hand, shows that of the 
companies surveyed, only two (Company S and Company R) appeared 
to have made a genuine effort In placing women In the operative 
category. The data highlight the importance as well as the 
difficulty in achieving female parity among operatives. 

Comparative parity involves the use of data indicating 
the progress in minority and female utilization of other com- 
panies in a given area; the measurement is thus not applicable 
to national situations. 

Table 10 gives an example of the measurement of compara- 
tive parity for a division of a multi-plant, state-wide com- 
pany with several operations in a large Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area (SMSA) in the Southwest. This table exempli- 
fies the manner in which this measurement tool can be applied 
and how, given available data, it yields more detailed informa- 
tion. In this particular case it shows that: 

• there is no female utilization whatsoever 
(see Column 5c) in seven occupational cate- 
gories and underutilization of women even 
in the office and clerical categories; 

• parity in comparison with other reporting 
companies in the area (see Column 5a) for 
minorities as a group is approximated only 
in the technicians, office and clerical, 
laborers and operatives categories; 

• the company is, when compared with other 
companies in the area, utilizing relatively 
more Spanish- speaking Americans (see Column 
3b) than Blacks who are well represented in 

the labor market, except among female clericals. 
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Some Conclusions on Applications of Parity Measures 



This section reported upon the development f*nd applica- 
tion of certain employment parity measures; more work needs 
to be done to discover - through various applications - all 
the implications of the measurement tool itself. At this 
point, however, some preliminary conclusions and judgements 
can be reported on. 

1. Applications of the occupational parity measurement 
permit comparisons as to the performance of various com- 
panies that are not easily established by other means. 

2. Application of occupational parity measures is useful in 
indicating to employers and to governmental compliance 
and technical assistance officers priorities of affirma- 
tive action activities. For example, the data suggest 
that for Company L, hiring minority sales workers must be 
given priority. 

3. The measure of comparative parity is useful in demonstrat- 
ing to laggard employers how what they claim "unfeasible" 
was, in fact, achieved in "sister companies" in the same 
labor market area. 

4. The measures of population and occupational parity are 
useful in the setting of timetables to reach established 
company and national goals. 

5. The pattern of minority occupational parity measures for 
the sample companies between 1966 and 1970 indicates 
clearly that the impact of the EECX: is traceable in the 
quantitative improvement in minority emplo3rment. 

6. The pattern of female occupational parity measures for 
the sample companies between 1966 and 1970 in their very 
low values and the almost total absence of change - on 
the other hand - indicate how little emplojrment of women 
has improved. 
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CHAPTER 5 



PROVIDING TECHNICAL SUPPORT 
TO THE OVP 



PROVIDING TECHNICAL SUPPORT 



TO THE OVP 



In launching the MMP, one of the stated objectives was 
to increase EEOC*s ability to fulfill its mission. In meet- 
ing that requirement, HDC performed the following in-service 
training functions: 

• participated in a region-wide training 
program to instruct Voluntary Pro- 
grams Officers in the desigp and 
introduction of affirmative action 
plans ; 

• accompanied Voluntary Programs 
Officers on initial company visits; 

• provided on-the-job training in the 
documentation and analysis of per- 
sonnel practices and procedures with 
emphasis on upward mobility approaches; 

• assisted EEOC headqxiarters personnel 

in the preparation of technical assist- 
ance programs. 



In the conduct of these activities, the senior staff 
of EEOC was exposed to HDC*s knowledge of upgrading and 
mobility systems. On the other hand, HDC's staff was tinable 
to learn the intricacies of the law and the equal employment 
opportunity jurisprudences. What was learned while in resi- 
dence cannot easily be distinguished from what was learned 
in the field; consequently, part of the insights obtained by 
"living in" have been already incorporated in the earlier 
part of this report. This section, therefore, is made up of 
separate and parallel sub -sections dealing in order with: the 
nature and focus of technical assistance; the corporate will- 
ingness to introdtice mobility systems; and an estimate of 
changes in personnel /manpower practices believed to be taking 
place in the private sector in response to EEOC-type pressure. 
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The Provision of Technical Assistance 



The Office of Voluntary Programs 



The statutory requirement of providing employers with 
technical assistance in complying with the requirements of 
the Act is lodged with the Commission's Office of Voluntary 
Programs. This office, in addition to other duties, provides 
services to employers through headquarters and Field Techni- 
cal Assistance Officers. In most situations - particularly 
where no issue of individ\ial complaints is involved - the 
Technical Assistance (TA) Officers are the principal vehicles 
of contact between the equal opportunity/personnel officials 
and the government. The Technical Assistance Officers' universe 
of service is large; technical assistance - when all is said 
and done - is provided by only about 30 professionals who have 
to deal with many thousands of employers. The staff's activ- 
ities are many. They are - through workshops, conferences, 
etc., - raising the awareness of racial and sex issues in the 
employer's community; they interpret the requirements of new 
court decisions and clarify the implication thereof in terms 
of shortcomings of current employer practice. 

The Office of Voluntary Programs is part of an agency 
whose main responsibility and mode of operations is investi- 
gation and compliance. The recent series of Commission hear- 
ings and the 1972 amendments have reinforced this investigative 
and compliance orientation and, by expanding the Commission's 
jurisdiction, enlarged the universe of TA services. In such a 
setting, the nature of the provision of technical assistance 
was identified as follows: 

...technical assistance operates first 
by identifying discrimination, by rec- 
ommending ways to eliminate it, and 
where possible, to compensate for past 
discrimination by obtaining an agreement 
from the employer on the introduction of 
remedies, and finally, by tracking the 
implementation of remedies. 

The orientation is "compliance/investigative" in a vol- 
untary mode. The provision of technical assistance implies 
no conflict with the compliance function. Providing technical 
assistance goes beyond the assessment function. By, for 
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example, requiring the identification of possibly discrimi- 
natory activities, it goes beyond simply checking whether 
the employer is carrying out a set of activities: it helps 
the employer identify how his activities are carried out 
and evaluates their effect. 

So far, the TA Officers' experience in dealing with em- 
ployers in the analysis of personnel procedures in an in- 
vestigative and compliance context is small. As of now, the 
prime requirement is to develop a detailed and systematic ap- 
proach toward this type of technical assistance. It is 
anticipated that its staff will expand and, for the new 
members, training in the provision of analytic technical 
assistance will be needed. 



Employer Requirements for Technical Assistance 

HDC*s interactions with employers and analysis of their 
inputs to Commission staff members indicates; 

• ambivalence in asking for technical assist- 
ance from a compliance-oriented agency; 

• dissatisfaction with a perceived multiplic- 
ity of agencies with overlapping jurisdic- 
tions and, allegedly, with different re- 
quirements . 

Some argue that such attitudes by employers militate 
against a large positive impact through governmental techni- 
cal assistance. Indeed, the variety of ways in which the 
national ftqual employment opportunity policy is carried for- 
ward makes for some overlaps and contradictions. These will 
be discussed later. Yet, the overall impact, in fact, is 
synergistic and reinforces the main policy push. Re-directing 
manpower /personnel systems developed over yePrs of practice 
and, in many cases, by interaction with union bargaining 
pressure, is not an easy task. Governmental assistance so 
far has been largely confined to providing employers with 
simpler interpretation of the law and judicial decision. 
General employer experience in the area is limited and check- 
ing with another company often proves to be fruitless if not 
misleading. Experts on the development of affirmative action 
plans are few; too many often seem to specialize in advisine 
employers how to comply with the letter rather than the spir-r 
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of the law. Thus - and our field experierices highlighted 
this presumption - employers as a group h«.ve limited capa- 
bilities in reorganizing their own personnel systems and do 
not know what to look for in implementing equal employment 
opportunity approaches. 

Whether employers would take advantage of a greater 
technical assistance capability was not systematically evalu- 
ated. Suffice it to note that: 

4 at present, the availability of technical 
assistance to employers is minimal; it con- 
sists almost entirely of the provision of 
written materials describing legal require- 
ments in simpler language; 

• the current level of requests for technical 
assistance by employers which reach the 
Commission, state agencies and the independ- 
ent groups far exceeds their joint delivery 
capability. 

At the heart of the situation, in spite of developing 
changes described below, are the following: 

• The great majority of employers do not cur- 
rently have the capability of "writing up" 
a meaningful affirmative action plan. The 
detailed requirements stated in Revised 
Order #4 apparently provide guidance only 

as to the form of an affirmative action plan, 
and not as to its con tent. 

• The great majority of employers have limited 
understanding of the area of equal emplojnnent. 
Most employers, even with formally developed 
personnel departments, do not seem to be able 
to identify the way in which they - most often 
unwittingly - discriminate. Concentration on 
narrowly defined aspects of efficiency leads 
them to search for mechanisms of worker assess- 
ments which - besides being unrelated to the 
reality of the match between worker and job - 
even when equally applied, make for unequal 

opportunities in the distribution of avail- 
able jobSv 
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• Excepting the very large employers that have 
been developing a pattern of minority recruit- 
ment over the years, employers do not know how 
to tap the available supply of minority and 
female workers both from the external and internal 
labor market. 

• Relatively few employers are abreast of legal 
and juridical developments in the field of 
equal employment. 

There is no doubt that the need for externally originated 
technical assistance exists. Whether such a need is matched 
by a willingness to reach out for technical assistance to intro- 
duce pew mechanisms geared to equal employment opportunities 
is discussed below. 



Corporate Willingness 



The introduction of activities meant to bring about equal 
employment activities requires some kind of "corporate willing- 
ness." That it varies widely is obvious. Knowing more about 
it is important, as its very variability suggests the possi- 
bility of developing strategies to affect introduction of new 
programs. First, what is meant, in the present context, by 
the willingness of an organization? We define this as the 
extent to which decision -makers and "influential" individuals 
are willing to invest their own and the organization's re- 
sources in an equal employment /upward mobility project. The 
"organization's" willingness is a s\am of the investment willing- 
ness of individuals, each individual being weighted by his 
authority or power of deciding the events in question. The 
location of willingness was found to be related to the existing 
pattern of general dec is ion -making and to the relative degree 
of centralization of operations. 

• Corporation headquarters personnel staffs 
and senior corpox'ate officers tend to accept 
the notion of introducing mechanisms geared 
to eq\ial employment opportunities. Informal 
assent for such programs is easily attained. 
The corporate willingness at the level of 
corporate "Vice President for Employee Re- 
lations" tends to be hi^. 
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• Informal involvement of senior corporate staff 
is insufficient, A mechanism guaranteeing 
continuous involvement and participation of 
senior management at three levels - corporate, 
division and plant - is needed. It has be- 
come clear that it is essential that all 
parties be involved with the design and imple- 
mentation of the equal employment /upward 
mobility project. They must "own a piece of 
it." 

• It is important to understand some of the 
organizational dynamics of willingness. One 
learns very quickly that in a decentralized 
and highly complex structure, communication 
of new concepts is a "painful" experience. 
Only through constant dialogue at all three 
levels (and certainly top management sponsor- 
ship helps) will one be permitted to move with 
a new manpower approach. The best of concepts 
and techniques never become realities unless 
one spends time developing the political/social 
model and puts it to work. 

• While the rhetoric of corporate life asserts 
that dec is ion -making is the responsibility of 
the top, in matters of minority and female 
employment decision -making is "pushed down" 

to the plant management level. It often turns 
out that organizational willingness becomes 
plant willingness, because the senior officers 
of the corporation or of a division who could 
have made decisions on affirmative action pro- 
grams are, in fact, not involved in this decision- 
making process. The autonomy granted the indi- 
vidual facilities in preparing affirmative action 
plans in manpower seems very large. While these 
plans are reviewed by division officers, it does 
seem that the plant management is thought to know 
best in the long run and that very little whip- 
cracking is possible. It does not seem that 
senior- line management is willing to perform this 
task either, or at least only infrequently. 

• At plant levels, it is inevitable that the con- 
centration of effort is upon smooth operations 
of the plant. Strikes are feared. Tne manage- 
ment is very prodxiction -oriented and is usually 
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of an age and background which puts output 
and productivity first, human resource devel- 
opment second. 

• The relatively low willingness of plant man- 
agement to modify personnel procedures does 
not mean that it is unsympathetic to the needs 
of minority employees. The fear is that the 
delicate balance which is often perceived as 
existing between union and management would 

be destroyed by outright intervention and 
that production would be adversely affected* 

• The major advantage that can be offered to a 
production-ori<»nted management by any manpower 
program is that productivity will be increased. 
If productivity is low because of inadequate 
worker skills, absenteeism, tardiness or high 
labor turnover or the like, there is a strongly 
felt need for a solution to the problem. In 
such situations, hiring and promoting minorities 
and women is introduced more easily. This is 
also the case with new facilities or facilities 
that relocate to new areas. 

• Willingness to accept changes in hiring and 
promoting minorities and women is least de- 
veloped among first-line supervisors on, so 
to speak, the production floor. This is not 
necessarily because supervisors are more 
"racist" or "sexist" than their supervisors 
but rather because: (1) they have been "man- 
aged" by the same rules and procedures that 
the non -exempt work force has and, therefore, 
see no reason for a different "management" 

of those they supervise, and (2) they ascribe 
blame for the racial frictions of their work 
life to higher management's earlier planning 
failures. 



Changer in Personnel/Manpower Practices 

Recent legal decisions, individual and class complain^ 
charges and investigations thereof, conciliation agreements 
EEOC*s Commissioner's charges, EEOC's public hearings. 
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compliance review, Department of Justice "p^^^^^ns of prac- 
tice suits," etc., have - to varying degrees - all led to 
changes in personnel and manpower practices on the part of 
large and small, public and private employers. The more 
common among such changed practices are the institution of 
data storage and retrieval processes identifying the sex and 
race characteristics of the work force, the participation of 
companies in community affairs, the utilization of specialized 
private minority recruiters for professional and managerial 
positions, the utilization of local community groups and 
community action agencies in the recruitment of blue and 
white-collar workers. In addition, in an increasing niimber 
of situations, personnel practices are being introduced to 
either abolish tests or to validate them, to establish in-> 
ternal EEO compliance functions and, more broadly, to dis- 
courage discrimination in job placement. 

In response to requirements of Executive Order No. 4 
and the encouragement of EEOC*s Office of Voluntary Programs, 
major American employers have introduced "affirmative action 
plans" to institute administrative changes and new programs 
aimed at recruiting, hiring, training and promoting minority 
employees. These plans vary markedly among companies; fluc- 
tuating between triviality and pseudoscience, they range 
from the expression of pious homilies to sophisticated sys- 
tem-wide constructs. Even the more sophisticated plans 
that were examined limit themselves to statements of company 
policy, establishment of organization structures and the 
setting of minority employment goals relative to current 
minority work force utilization data. 

An across-the-board evaluation of the upgrading aspects 
within affirmative action programs was not attempted, since 
many of them are recent and their impact is hard to trace 
and yet to be felt. Nevertheless, some observations may be 
made. 

• Minority employment /urban affairs programs 
are generally not integrated in the overall 
corporate dec is ion -making structure; the man- 
agers of these programs have less status and 
less power than managers responsible for op- 
era tiorial decisions in production or finance; 
on occasion, they hide their unwillingness to 
evaluate the efficiency of their own opera- 
tions under the alleged complexity of obtain- 
ing data from computer -based systems. 
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• Minority employment /uroan affairs programs, 
on the other hand, generally are effective in 
enlarging, by inclusion of non-whites, the 
universe of internal trainees and of candidates 
for promotion and upgrading. Yet, as decisions 
on the disposition of trainees and on actual 
promotions are carried out by line management, 
it is difficult to link directly activities 
such as skill inventories to the realities 

of minority mobility. As indicated above, 
in at least one corporation, affirmative 
action programs specifically so labeled and 
meant to increase minority utilization have 
been found inefficient and ineffective. 

• Attempts at implementing affirmative action 
programs and at increasing employment parity 
have also led to the discovery of ways to 
recognize: 

- barriers to upward mobility that were 
either not known or recognized prior 

to 1965, or if known as generic barriers, 
not known as to their application to 
non -whites - and of how to remedy such 
situations ; 

- ways in which "eqtial treatment" has 
"disparate effect" througli the es- 
tablishment of requirements for pro- 
motion unrelated to the performance 
on-the-job; 

- ways in which job families and re- 
lated career ladders can be linked to 
each other to facilitate minority 
mobility; 

- ways in which seniority rules can be 
restructured to facilitate minority 
mobility. 

• Experience with efforts at implementing af- 
firmative action plans has shown that: 
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personnel data availability varies 
markedly between exempt and non- 
exempt levels which makes difficult 
the analysis of attempts at employment 
parity and associated actions; 

a company's movement toward employment 
parity can be achieved more effectively 
through deliberate, formal or informal 
actions that are incorporated in regular 
or routine decision. Thus, instructions to 
foremen about deliberately including 
minority members in their continuing in- 
formal on-the-job training activities 
and about "protecting" minorities in 
periods of force reductions seem more 
efficient than many special programs. 



Results of i:he Joint Relationship 
With EEOC: The Outcomes 



In surveying EEOC's activities and those of related 
agencies, and in relating these to the variety of mobility 
systems, a set of precise needs were identified in terms of 
both the achievement of public policy as well as satisfying 
the needs of private employers. 



Technical Assistance Manual 



The fulfillment of the statutory mandate to provide em- 
ployers with technical assistance calls for the following: 

1. There is a n'>ed to develop a "way of working" within an 
organization which will enable those responsible for the 
provision of technical assistance to identify systemic 
discrimination in the personnel process and to recommend 
corrective actions which are in consonance with the pro- 
visions of federal legislation and executive orders. 

• In looking at tne activities of both the 
EEOC Voluntary Programs Officers and the 
Compliance Officers of other agencies, it 
has become increasingly obvious that the 
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substance of those activities should often 
be the same. For example, OFCC "Guidelines 
for Identification and Resolution of Affected 
Class Discrimination," and EEOC "Standardized 
Remedial Provisions" have significant func- 
tional interrelationships. 

• EEOC analyses of the personnel process have 
been developed through charges of unlawful 
employment practices. Procedures used in 
identifying discrimination are being ampli- 
fied and technical procedures in the deline- 
ation of broad remedies are being incorporated 
in a new manual. This involves a 'Wy of 
working" within the organizational setting. 

• OFCC compliance procedures emphasize the 
analysis of data related to the presence and/ 
or effects of discrimination. These procedures 
are "assessment" oriented rather than "assist- 
ance" or "recommendation" oriented. 

Also, there is little comparable procedural 
direction for Compliance Officers in identify- 
ing criteria applied within the selection proc- 
ess for hire and promotion, especially where 
such criteria are informal and subjective. 

2. There is a need to develop a "way of working" within 
the universe of employers, integrating resources 
directly available to the Commission with those that 
it may stimulate through other public and private 
agencies . 

To fulfill the first of these two requirements HDC 
will have completed by August 31, 1972 the preliminary 
draft of a Technical Assistance Manual for the use 
of EEOC's Voluntary Program Officers, and possibly 
Compliance Officers of various other agencies. The 
manual is aimed at assisting the identification of 
discrimination, the presence of affected classes, 
and Lhe preparation of remediation proposals. 



Preparation of the Technical Assistance Manual . The 
work carried out in Company A provided insights and inputs 
for the Technical Assistance Manual particularly applicable 
to affirmative action plans. The work carried out in 
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Company B was particularly helpful in establishing the appro- 
priate methodology for the identification of discriminatory 
practices in the process of hiring new personnel and in the 

tab li shin g of criteria for employment. Experience in both 
^ Ofipany A and Company B higjilighted the importance of the 
process and criteria of placement. The Technical Assistance 
Manual thus stresses the need for investigating the placement 
process irrespective of whether the placement relates to the 
first job or to subsequent jobs held by an employee. 

A Model Agreement . The work in Company B - focused as 
it was upon the development of a set of recommendations which 
the Company had agreed to be the final result of the provision 
of technical assistance led to the development of an unplanned 
product: a model agreement between the company obtaining tech- 
nical assistance and *:he EEOC. With the delivery of the find- 
ings and recommendations on Company B, such a document was 
developed. Arrangements are currently being made by Technical 
Assistance Officers in one of EEO*s regions to apply this model 
agreement to another public utility company similar to Company B. 



Employer Guideline s 



In surveying employer affirmative action activities and 
programs, and in relating these to their personnel practices, 
particularly with reference to job assignment and promotions, 
we have found widespread inability to identify either the 
presence or the causes of discriminaLion and underutilization. 

To assist employers in this endeavor, HDC will have com- 
pleted by August 31, 1972 the preliminary draft of an Employer 
Guideline, to be used by employers in the private sector as a 
syllabus in the preparation of effective "affirmative action 
plans" with emphasis on upward mobility for minorities and 
women . 

The guidelines involve the use of data that most large 
employers generally have on hand. It shows how data such as 
job positions within each functional unit, incumbents of job 
r.ositions (name, race, sex, wage range, wage rate, seniority 
c.ate), prior job position of each incumbent, formal and in- 
formal lines of progression, employee applicant flow, and 
employee hire, promotion and termination rates can all be 
used to analyze existing practices. By carrying out the 
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analytic steps described in the guidelines , the personnel or 
minority opportunity officers will be able^o establish 
whether the company is currently in compliance with the law 
as well as to identify practices and policies which, in spite 
of their apparent neutrality, often create situations of^^ 
"disparate effect" or the creation of an "affected class" 
of which thri employer is unaware. 

The guidelines also offer assistance in simple terms, 
in setting up, administering, monitoring and evaluating pro- 
grams with high yields in internal mobility of minorities 
and women. The guidelines ou^t to provide employers partic- 
ular assistance in establishing a clear focus for the role of 
the EO office, in establishing an internal compliance mechanism 
as well as a streamlined approach to the complex legal techni- 
calities of the law and equal employment opportunities. 
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CHAPTER 6 

EQUAL EMPLOYMENT ACTIVITIES 
AND UPWARD MOBILITY 



EQUAL EMPLOYMENT ACTIVITIES 
AND UPWARD MOBILITY 



At the outset -we noted that the major questions raised 
by the MMP in terms of the relationship between upward 
mobility approaches and the mobility of minorities and women 
were: 

• How flexible and accommodating are existing 
occupational structures with respect to the 
accelerated upward movement of minorities and 
women? 

• How does the absence of a rational upward mobility 
system within an employing organization affect the 
utilization of minorities and women in the work 
force? 

• In selecting employees for promotion, which choices 
are based upon rational employer requirements and 
which reflect either conscious or unconscious 
discrimination? 

Preliminary answers to these questions are dealt with 
below. 



Some Preliminary Conclusions 



Internal Labor Markets ; Internal labor markets play a 
central role in employment^discrimination. •'They do so by 
selecting workers at 'ports of entry' and by conferring 
privileges upon the internal labor force not available to 
those in the external labor market.* This phenomenon was 
illustrated in an almost textbook 'jsnse in Company B. Company 
A was found to have a larger number of entry points; conse- 
quently the discriminatory effects of its internal labor 
market were less marked. In two other companies, U and G, - 
studied in the larger effort dealing with the development of 
general mobility irodels in the industrial setting - the same 
phenomenon was noted. 



P 13 j.^^^ 4r.^^r> M T. Piore: Internal Labor Markets and 
Man power Analysis ; Heath Lexington Books, Lexington, 
Massachusetts, 1971; p. 133. 
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Conventional wisdom in the manpower field has long es- 
tablished that the occupational structure of an industry 
is the major determinant of the availability of upgrading op- 
portunity."* Upgrading opportunities thu are very limited in 
firms that are part of industries with very flat occupational 
structures; conversely, where the production characteristics 
and work organizations of an industry - such as automobiles 
and chemicals - are such as to create several rankable occupa- 
tional categories, there are generally greater opportunities 
for upgrading with little reference to training requirements. 

To this well observed phenomenon which our work fully sup- 
ports, we add the finding that is also held for minorities but 
more so : 

The potential for upgrading of minorities and women 
is proportionately greater in "peaked" structures and, 
conversely, in flat structures the possibility of up- 
grading minorities and women is similarly propor- 
tionately more limited. 

In assessing how the absence of internal upward mobility 
systems effect the utilization of minorities and women, again 
we find confirmation of what is already known and note that: 

The absence of mobility system limits very signi- 
ficantly the potential for upward mobility of mi- 
norities and women. 

The absence of potential for minority upward mobility in 
such situations, is attested to by our experience in the food- 
service industry, HDC's work in the foodservice industry is 
described in a separate report. The objectives of that R&D 
program, conducted jointly with the National Restaurant Associ- 
ation, were to produce an initial assessment of the potential 
role of a trade association in (a) disseminating information 
concerning systematic upgrading and mobility concepts and 
methods, (b) inducing members to undertake upgrading and mo- 
bility programs and (c) serving as a technical resource on ca- 
reer mobility to member firms. 

The foodservice industry „as found to be prototypical of 
marginality; most of its firms are small, often short-lived, 
staffed primarily by marginal, underemployed workers paid 
very low wages. Minority and female utilization throughout 



* See, e.g^. , Charles Brecher, Upgrading Blue Collar and Serv- 
vice Workers , The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 1972, 
p. 93. 
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the industry is high, with most of the minorities employed in 
'*back-of-the-house" activities. In other job categories 
(e.^. , hostess) minorities are not represented at all. 

As a totality, the industry is characterized by "dead 
ended lobs" and the lack of internal upward mobility. Where 
and to the extent that internal promotions take place, they 
are unrelated to seniority, performance, education, age or 
related experience. Here promotions are often traceable to 
personal relationships with the supervisor thus creating 
ample opportunities for individual discrimination. 

The modification of existing mobility structures ; Among 
non-exempt workers, particularly in manufacturing, both 
personrjl practices and collective bargaining agreements have 
created rigid and formal structures. These have created also 
identifiable "ports of entry" (i.e., those job classifications 
into which most workers are hired) . 

Company B represents the almost classic situation of 
deliberate functional discrimination. As we have seen in 
Company B each port of entry is linked to a specific line of 
progression in which jobs of successive levels of complexity 
are clearly interrelated. Workers are originally placed into 
a port of entry and remain in the line of progression con- 
nected thereto. 

Imbedded in this structure we find a placement process 
which made for a disproportionate assignment of minorities 
to less desirable progression lines and the complete barring 
of women from all "physical" progression lines. Coupled with 
a seniority based promotion system this reduced the upward 
mobility of minorities and women. 

In Companies B and U, seniority was important. On the 
other hand, seniority is not necessarily the crucial deter- 
minant of mobility. The characteristics of the seniority 
arrangement - department -wide, plant -wide, company-wide, etc. 
are a more significant predictor of the overall level of 
mobility even though they do not control every promotion. 
Among job categories with narrow pay differentials and where 
most workers have roughly the same senio?.-ity, who gets pro- 
moted - as skill and knowledge requirements are either not 
established or indifferent iable - is, as; in Company G, in 
spite of the alleged formality, often a matter of whim or 
chance. Such situations, again, seem to permit either dis- 
crimination or integration according to whether assignments 
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to predominantly White progression lines are or are net made. 
In Company A, the potential flexibility of the structure was 
utilized, at least in some instances, for the more rapid up- 
ward movement of a few minorities. 

In terms of the flexibility of existing occupational 
structures with respect to the accelerated upward movement 
of minorities and women we have noted that where minority 
incidence has tended to be equalized, it has involved an 
increase in the number of entry points at which they have 
been hired, changing seniority structures and changing the 
interrelationships among job families. We conclude that: 

• Internal labor market structures are modifiable. 

• Employers as a group are either unaware of the 
discriminatory nature of what they consider 
normal and appropriate practices or - generally - 
unknowleHgeable as to how they are to be modi- 
fied. 

• To accelerate the mobility of minorities and 
women, employers occasionally develop arrange- 
ments - such as skill inventories - that permit 
them to tap a larger pool of workers without 
changing the structure of the internal labor 
markets. 

• Industries with flat mobility structures, such 
as the foodservice industry, upgrading of 
minorities and females calls for considerable 
job restructuring and the creation of new^ 
formal and functionally integrated career 
ladders. This can be achieved by clustering 
separate units into large structures thereby 
creating administratively the equivalent of 
internal labor markets amenable to carefully 
considered affirmative action intervention. 

External Labor Mar'^ets : Deficiencies in the external 
labor market bear upon equal employment opportunities only 
in the broadest senst: they are not amenabl to direct mani- 
pulation by employers. Where such interventions may be 
possible, they may not be appropriate from a public policy 
viewpoint. Discrimination in schooling, housing, health, etc. 
against minor it iet.^ and women in the totality of social services 
that establish the characteristics of workers available in 
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the external labor market, on the other hand, actually 
creates hard limits as to the possibility of reaching employ- 
ment parity. In fact, in certain occupational categories 
for certain industries in which training is of long duration 
and industry- specific rather than firm-specific (e.£. , radi- 
ologist, high voltage electrical maintenance engineer, raulti- 
lith operator), the supply of minorities is most limited. 
Here, even the most aggressive and well thought out affirmative 
action plan may not help the employer in obtaining a signi- 
ficant representation of minorities and women among his in- 
ternal labor market. Under such circumstances, the attempt 
to facilitate employment parity within lines of progression 
and across job classifications would have to include both 
special outreach activities as well as "traditional" upgrade 
training approaches for minorities and women. Even though 
requisite skills may be available among non-minorities in 
the external labor market, there could be justification for 
preparatory, vestibule, and on-job training for minorities 
and women in order to create a balanced labor supply in 
terms of race and sex. Ultimately, major inroads towards 
occupational parity will most probably be achieved through 
increased training of minorities and females by the Nation's 
public, vocational and technical schools. 

As noted, in neither Company A or Company B have we found 
skill shortages amenable to amelioration through training 
which operate as barriers to the upward mobility or utilization 
of minorities and women. In Company G, a deliberate effort 
at modifying a collaborative, area-wide Apprenticeship program - 
reinforced by a remedial pre-Apprenticeship training progtim - 
was found effective in increasing minority representation in 
waiting lists for apprenticeship slots and, eventually, for 
entry into credencialed journeymen classifications. 

The greater i^otential for upgrading among exempt cate- 
gories . Data on occupational utilization of minorities - 
but not for women - have shown limited improvements. How 
has it come about? Our experience in both Company A and 
Company B suggests that movement toward parity occurs in spite 
of the established inef fectiven£:ss of the special programs 
meant to do so and residual discriminatory practices among 
the non-exempt classif icat -'uns. 

At the exempt levels, upgrading may be accomplished more 
easily, since hiring and promotion criteria are expressed in 
broad language, permitting diverse i nterj^re tat ions . Also, as 
the reldtionship between staff functions and output is less 
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clear, the manning tables (i.e., the number of available 
slots) are more flexible. For many staff, technical and 
managerial positions beyond certain levels of general edu- 
cation and competence, the needed training is specific and 
internal to the firm; what most managers are required to 
master are the peculiarities of each firm: its personnel 
practices, collective agreement, organizational procedures, 
etc. To fill such positions if the employer desires, he may 
tap a new and larger univers*". of candidates and train them 
on the job. 

For exempt position thus the notion of "employable" and 
the reality of a "vacancy" are malleable to those who wish 
to manipulate them. 

Employer originated arrangements or remedies 
suggested by governmental agencies involving 
accelerated promotions, identification of 
minority professionals, internship programs 
all have been found effective in increasing 
utilization of minorities and women. 



The Movement Towards Parity 

If the central thrust of social responsibility and 
national policy is concerned with moving Blacks, Spanish- 
Surmimed Americans, American- Indians, and women into and 
upward through the job hierarchies of private ' nizations, 
"traditional" upgrading concerns and technologic-.^ may be too 
limited. Focusing on more extensive training programs and 
more sophisticated structural redesign may become too en- 
compassing, far too costly and ineffective. The critical 
issues now become the broad set of preferences which con- 
sciously and unconsciously come out of a whole range of man- 
power/human resource policies and practices: collective 
bargaining agreements, testing, emplojmient interviewing, 
"subjective" criteria, etc. 

The heart of the problem we are attempting to solve does 
not necessarily lie in the absentee of employee advancement 
and promotion systems. Employers spend millions of dollars 
on such mobility system elements as recruiting, testing, 
selection, placement, wage and salary determination, training, 
counseling, performance evaluation, and promotion. Every 
organization, large or small, has an upward mobility system 
of some sort, be it "flat" or "peaked." Each of these systems 
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is highly selective, defines *'good" and "bad", and sets forth 
a range of proscriptions and prescriptions. Carved in the 
image of those who came before, each system becomes institu- 
tionalized or "hardened", opera t.^ng to favor some people 
while rejecting others. 

New strategies to obtain employment parity can profitably 
focus upon the discrimination aspects of the existing upward 
mobility system in each employer organization. We have seen 
that these discriminatory functions may cover a diversity of 
things. They may be willful or unconscious; stem from organi- 
zational efficiency, bureaucratic inertia, organizational un- 
willingness or the assumed advantages of "promotion from 
within." 

In addition to being handicapped by an excessively narrow 
understanding of the rigidity of internal labor markets, the 
discourse about greater utilization of minorities and women 
has also been characterized so far by an approach in which 
the objective constraints - the technology, the cost structure, 
the product market, the character is tj.c of the labor supply - 
were not only taken ar. "given" but also perceived as limiting 
the possibilities of achieving parity . 

Our work so far suggests the exact opposite. To our 
surprise, for example, the economic constraint did not sur- 
face. Neither in written statements about EEO policy nor in 
discussions at the corporate, division or plant level was 
the matter of economic efficiency ever raised to argue for 
or against, or to limit, equal emplo3mient programs. Concern 
with the "bottom line" in relationship to minority mobility 
either is not understood by employers or (most probably) not 
communicated in translatable manner to operating management. 

The elaboration of a convincing economic justification - 
a cost and benefit model - for achieving parity thus seems 
a less urgent task. On the other hand, the development of a 
rationale expressed in terms of its contribution to more 
efficient, less costly and more profitable operations may, 
in fact, become the needed instrument to rationalize inter- 
ventior; in the manpower /personnel systems required by law. 

Movement toward parity occurs and appears easier when 
the technology, location decision, organizational structures, 
etc., are simultaneously - as in the case of a new plant - 
manipulated to achieve emplojmient parity goals. 
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The recognition that simultaneous manipulation of vari- 
ables in a system-like fashion is desirable is, in this case, 
more than a pious statement of the obvious. Indeed, experi- 
ence has shovyfn that the "Black caucus" of Lordstown, (General 
Motors) resulted, at least in part, from the introduction of 
a technology insensitive to the need for emplo5mient parity; 
the AT&T experience has shown that high turnover rates and 
worker sabotage stemmed, at least in part, from sex imbalances 
in employment. These problems are not amenable to motivational 
^Wssage parlor" approaches. In HDC's work in Company U, the 
departmental separations between urban affairs, personnel and 
industrial relations, as ^ell as the corporation's decentral- 
ized structure, were found to be related to the excessively 
low mobility and legally discriminatory practices of one of 
their plants. Conversely, in Company A, the successful intro- 
duction of innovative "reversible seniority" that seemed to 
account for high mobility in one of its plants was found to 
be related also to the opening of a new plant structure and 
tc the infrnned interaction between personnel, affirmative 
action and industrial relations staffs. On the other hand, 
contractual seniority, generally viewed as seriously impeding 
emplojrment parity goals, was found to represent an area of 
creative adjustments which facilitate minority movement con- 
sistent with the protection of individual seniority rights 
and of "the maturation" intent of the seniority arrangement. 

The movement towards parity and equal opportunity re- 
quires a simultaneous commitment to all of the following: 

• enlargement, through training, of the 
pool of workers capable to compete for 
advancement; 

• enlargement, through rationally struc- 
tured mobility systems, of the pool of 
workers exposed to situations in which 
they do compete for advancement; 

• close coordination of equal emplo3rmeat 
opportunity enforcement with the design 
of upgrading programs; 

• the joining, by employers, of the values 
of equity as well as of efficiency. 

All of the above are possible. It is in such light that 
equal emplo3mient and upward mobility can be wedded in a future 
reality cf public and private policy. 
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CHAPTER 7 



PUBLIC POLICY: 



OBSERVATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



PUBLIC POLICY : 
OBSERVATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



In the course of "field" visits, discussions with the 
Commission's staff and in the process of preparing the Guide- 
lines and the Technical Assistance Manual for VPO's, we have 
become aware of a number of issues of broad administrative 
practice and public policy which call for clarification. 
This section begins with a brief survey of the fate of minor- 
ities and women in the market place. It is followed by dis- 
cussions treating separately - to the extent that these are 
separable - matters of policy and matters of implementation. 

Minorities and Women in the Labor Market 



Much is known about the employment conditions of minori- 
ties. We are beginning to learn more about the status of 
women in the labor force. It all amounts to a level of under- 
emplo3rment that our society need not tolerate. 

The long season of discontent has yielded a large reser- 
voir of statistics and analyses as to causes and determinants 
of inferior emplojrment conditions. Minorities are still in an 
inferior status in the labor market and the continuing, large, 
unfavorable differentials in emplo3mient, unemployment and in- 
comes testify to it. 

The most striking indicator of the inferior status of 
women in the labor market is the persistence of average earn- 
ings that, in the best situations, are two-thirds those of 
men. In most situations, women earn only a little more than 
half what men do. In terms of employment penetration, the 
position of women is also very much worse than that of men. 
Their situation has been improving recently, but not by much. 
Attempts to interpret earnings and emplojmient gaps have not 
yielded either simple or complete answers as a very large num- 
ber of variables impinge on the situation. Marital status, 
number of children, educational levels, different work roles, 
the different value orientations and occupational aspirations 
of women, the special problems of Black women and women as 
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heads of families all make for complexities that contribute 
to their current position.* 

"In industry, women ar* more likely than men to work for 
marginal business characterized by small size, low capital in- 
vestment, low profit margins, haphazard personnel practices, 
high employee turnover and low pay.*'** While the determinants 
of their inferior employment positions are many, there is no 
doubt whatsoever that discrimination - in the first and truest 
meaning of the term - plays a major role. 

The concept of the women as a marginal worker 
persists, not only because of the kind of work 
she does, but also because she is often the 
family *s second worker whose earnings are not 
considered essential to the family's welfare. 
In the past, employers were often inclined to 
lay-off married women first in times of person- 
nel cutbacks; even today, che practice of giving 
preference in hiring to men 'who have families 
to support' is not unknown. In addition to sex 
discrimination that is excused on the basis of 
a concern for the more needy job seekers, employ- 
ers have cited onher reasons for their failure 
to hire women; they have higher absentee rates 
and are in and out of the labor force more fre- 
quently than men; their productivity rates are 
lower than men*s; it costs more to employ women 
because of state regulations requiring special 
rest-room facilities.*** 

At the heart of this discrimination is the employer judge- 
ment that women are, as a group, marginal workers and that. In- 
deed, it ic good for business and, ethically, that it ought 
to be so. 



* For a general survey of data and issues see J. Kreps, 
Sex in the Market Place; American Women at Work ; The 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Maryland; 1971. 

** R.W. Smuts; Women and Work in America ; Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York; 1959. 

J. Kreps, Op.cit .; p. 93 
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Substantiating evidence of the behavior that underlies 
these objectives Is nowhere available; In spite of data that 
clearly show that women do not have higher absenteeism, that 
their average tenure Is not lower, that productivity does not 
vary with sex, employers continue to behave as if It did. 
Thus, as we have seen In Company B, and by applying parity 
measures, employer practices In hiring and promoting women 
are almost always unequal In practice and disparate In ef- 
fect. 

The employment status of any group - be It minority or 
not - Is determined primarily by the economic conditions of 
the nation. While amenable to the Influence of government 
and changes in the personnel and manpower systems, the em- 
ployment status of minorities and women can be improved only 
when the aggregate demand for labor Is high. Indeed, most 
discussions of Black employment emphasize short-run changes 
and one must note that the 1971 relative employment decline 
inversely affected the status of minorities.* The upsurge 
in aggregate employment in the second half of the i960' s, on 
the other hand, contributed significantly to the noted im- 
provement in minority employment conditions. 

As noted above, it is clear that large employers hire more 
minority workers today (1972) than in 1965 or earlier - the 
increases here being small but regular, and almost uninter- 
rupted by changes in business comditlons. The fact that large 
employers, as evidenced in the data of our sample companies, 
are moving toward population parity indicates that this 
sector of the econonqr is in fact contributing to the improve- 
ment in minority employment. 

The positive impact of the nation's equal employment 
efforts on changes in the minority occupational structure 
Is clear. Precisely how much of the observed occupational 
improvement is traceable to movement in the internal labor 
market of companies in the private sector and how much to 
inter- firm, inter- industry and inter-sector movement, cannot 
be established with precision. The fact that more than one- 
fourth of the charges of employment discriminatr.on that the 



* See, for example, Manpower Report of the President ; U.S. 
Department of Labor, March 1972; pp. 38-40. 
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EEOC received in 1970-71 involved promotion or job upgrading, 
the fact that the preponderance of conciliation agreements 
involves questions of Job placements, the continual commit- 
ment of most employers to "promotion from within" and 
aggressive recruitment in Black colleges by large companies, 
all suggest that improvement in the occupational distribution 
of minorities are significantly affected by a more equitable 
distribution of internal job assignments. 

On the other hand, the occupational distribution of women, 
as evidenced in the data of our sample companies, has not 
changed from 1965 to date. Our work suggests that the private 
sector employer is doing little to affect the concentration 
of women in office and clerical positions. The underutiliza- 
tion of women in the managerial and professional categories 
in the large industrial setting is particularly striking when 
it is compared with their utilization in the same categories 
in other areas, such as government and the not-for-profit 
sector . 



Policy Issues 



Work carried out so far suggests a large number of broad 
policy issues that call for rationalization and clarification 
or, at least, the broadcasting of clearer statements of policy, 
purpose and priority. These were not pursued to the degree 
that they deserve. They are listed below primarily as ques- 
tions and will be pursued in the next phase of work of the 
MM? and by appropriate government agencies. 

1. To what extent is current "national policy" simply non- 
discriminatory and to what degree is it compensatory? 
Is it possible to achieve the politically needed level 
of emplojmient parity soon enough without applying a 
compensatory policy? Clarification of this issue would 
lead to: 

• better conceived private "goal setting" and, 
particularly, timetables for upgrading from 
within the internal labor market at more rap- 
id rates; 

• clearer provision of "technical assistance" 
by governmental agencies; 
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• more consistent application of remedial re- 
quirements equalizing the burden of employers 
In Implementing equal employment policies. On 
the other hand, compensatory policies have lim- 
its; such limits are established by the direc- 
tive of applying (a) "the least disruptive 
remedy," (b) the legal and political require- 
ments of true'^olor blindness" as expressed 
In Its antlpreferentlal provision and (c) 
limitation on the supply side which, at each 
point In time, objectively limit the avail- 
ability of women and minorities truly quali- 
fied for a given job. 

2. What Ic the balance of current national policy to be 
when the goals of employing the "disadvantaged" are In 
conflict with the goals of helping minorities, women 
or other groups? Here, the situation appears clear: 
the Interests of women and minorities are protected by 
a set of laws while the Interests of the disadvantaged 
(e.g. , the veterans) are furthered by a set of specific 
programs implemented through systems of Incentives and 
moral suasion. In fact - particularly In the percep- 
tion of employers - the two thrusts of policy are un- 
clear and their application different. This Is so for 
good reason. Indeed, while improvements in the condi- 
tions of the disadvantaged can be achieved with an ex- 
panding economy "... supported by a governmental com- 
mitment to overcome deficits in education, training 
rehabilitation and social support ..." which makes 
for an " .. unambiguous social and political mandate ..,"* 
this is not necessarily so in the case of minorities 
and women. In the latter case: 

By contrast, upgrading requires interventions 
wherein the government role is not so obvious 
or clear-cut. Upgrading has always taken place 
in private industry and public institutions. 
Personnel use has always been considered a man- 
agement prerogative, shared when it is, with 



* See Upgrading , internal memorandum prepared by S. Brandwein, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Office of Research and Development. 
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OiganlBed labor •qutlly Jtalous of its rights. 
Th« upgrading Intarvantlon must ba rasponslva 
to tha dlffaranoas among Industries , companies, 
localltlas and managerial levels, as well as 
to varied circumstances within occupational 
classes. 

In this different, subtle and complex employed 
part of the manpower service spectrum, it Is 
more than usually necessary to distinguish R&D 
considerations from program and policy ones... 
Policy Insight must evolve more gradually; It 
It leas amenable to hypothesis testing.* 

The complexities described above are heightened when It 
is noted that a large number of minorities are also 
"poor" and underemployed. 

Because the issue is complex, it needs clarification; 
in that connection MM? found that: 

In-plant experience indicates that, al- 
though minorities benefit by both activ- 
ities aimed at "employing the disadvan- 
taged" and by "affirmative action," the 
two activities are crucially different 
in terms of social goals and public and 
private implementation. Activities aimed 
at the disadvantaged appear generally in- 
effective in terms of their own stated 
goals; all they seem to provide are tem- 
porary subsidies to worker and to employer, 
of limited significance to either. Further- 
more, NAB- JOBS types of programs may have 
the effect of detracting from affirmative 
action activities as: 

- they inflate the measure of minority 
employment ; 

- they convey to the employer a feeling 
of "doing more" than he actually does; 



* Ibid. 
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- they deflect from efforts aimed at 
identifying discriminatory barriers; 

- they are time consuming. 

3* To what extent do current governmental activities "over- 
emphasize" the qualitative betterment of minority workers 
through training at the expense of activities aimed at 
removing barriers to employment policy? 

4* To what extent should the equal employment opportunities 
thrust be carried through agencies other than those cur- 
rently involved in affirmative action activities? How 
much could the Bureau of Apprenticeship Training of the 
Department of Labor, the Labor Management Reporting 
Agency, and other similar agencies contribute to employ- 
ment parity through a more aggressive stance? 



Policy Implementation 



Major Issues of Implementation have been found to exist 
so far as the meaning of "labor market parity," the overlap- 
ping jurisdiction of public agencies, the lack of pools of 
Information about successful affirmative action and the under- 
utlllzatlon of manpower training funds. 

• Inasmuch as emplo3mient parity Is viewed 
primarily as a broad Indicator of fair- 
ness rather than as a concrete and applica- 
ble quantitative measure, both Technical 
Assistance Officers and even the best- 
Intentloned employers are handicapped in 
setting forth specific minority utlll-sa- 
tlon goals. 

- The development of specific defini- 
tions and criteria of parity with 
appropriate local and national bench- 
marks would help in the setting of 
minority employment goals and In measur- 
ing how fast they are being achieved. 
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• Dlieuislon with and obtarvatlon of the work of 
atafft reaponaibla for aqual amploymant actlv 
Itlat in major prlvata corporations, ahows that 
the multiplicity of governmental agencies con- 
cerned with equal employment activities makes 
for justified resistance and alienation, is 
time consuming and generally counterproductive* 

- Providing coordination among govern- 
mental agencies dealing with companies 
with effective affirmative action pro- 
grams might speed up the movement to 
employment parity. 

e Channels for communicating information about 
successful labor force adjustments or for 
effective compliance techniques are almost 
entirely unavailable. Governmental assist- 
ance in this area (least so in the EEOC's 
Office of Voluntary Programs) is limited 
and, where available, still mainly geared to 
formal explication of the legal requirement. 

- The creation of a pool of Information 
about effective adjustment mechanisms 
would have large pay-offs. 

e Governmental training funds (e.£. , MDTA, on- 
the-job) are very rarely used to reduce em- 
ployer training costs associated with minority 
labor force adjustments. 

- Extension of the use of existing govern- 
mental funds to support specific internal 
training programs appears appropriate. 

In terms of immediate steps to implement the national 
movement towards equal employr'^nt opportunities, MM? has 
established that employers do not, as a group, now have the 
required know-how to link placement, training and upward 
mobility activities to the task. Government staff resources 
to deal with the removal of barriers to upward mobility of 
minorities and women are thinly spread through various agencies. 

In view of the above, the development of technical re- 
sources in this area represents a proper and effective use of 
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governmental funds. The imptet of expendihures to provide 
employers with the needed technical know-how Is In our judge- 
ment bound to be very large, particularly when coupled with 
an expansion of the provision of technical assistance In 
agencies whose main current function Is Investigation on 
compliance. 

Indeed, while the %111" not to discriminate Is Impor- 
tant, knowing how to speed up the movement of minorities and 
women Is crucial. 
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Tht Maasuramcnt of Employment Parity 



So far, "employment parity" has nowhere - neither In law 
nor In administrative directives - been defined in quantita- 
tive terms. It is a term generally used to describe, in more 
or less loose terms, a situation in which minorities and women 
are treated fairly; it represents, by implication, the fulfill- 
ment of the policy goal of equal employment opportunities which 
is at the heart of the work of the EEOC, the OFCC and other 
federal and state agencies. To move evaluation of policy to 
a more specific and precise level, one needs to compare the 
extent of current discrimination as against a situation, 
albeit theoretical, of no discrimination whatsoever. What is 
required is a measure of current discrimination contraposed 
to a situation of no discrimination. 

Measures of discrimination always imply comparison be- 
tween utilization of minorities and women by the employer 
(l,e. , within the internal labor market) and their availabil- 
ity^in the area from which the employer draws his work force 
(JL.e. , the external labor market) . 

The "Index of Proportional Employment Parity" is one 
measurement that compares the proportion of total emplojmient 
of a particular minority as reported in the EEO-1 forms v/ith 
the comparable proportion of the minority in the labor market 
area. The index is. arrived at by taking the proportion of 
minorities employed by the company, dividing it by the pro- 
portion of minorities in the external labor market and multi- 
plying the result by 100. 



I - -JL X 100 

(where Pj is the proportion of minorities and women 
in the internal labor market and Pg is the comparable 
proportion in the appropriate external labor market) 

The resulting coefficient (I) expresses situations of 
equitable parity to be striven for when 1*100 and departures 
therefrom in terms of underutilization as values of less than 
100, e.g., 67 where minorities are only one third of those in 
the labor market. A value of zero represents a situation in 
which no minorities /women are present in the internal labor 
market even though they are available in the external labor 
market. The coefficients will show both overutilization as 
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vll as undnrutlllzatloni an Index of 300 would indicate 

that the particular employer uses thirty times as many minor- 
ities and women as their representation in the market* 

The Index of Employment Parity can be used to obtain 
three different measures of minority and female utilization: 

(i) the measure of population parity, 
(ii) the measure of comparative parity, 
(iil) the measure of occupational parity. 

Each measure has its own purpose and can be used jointly or 
separately. 

Population parity is the grossest measure which employers 
generally have little difficulty achieving. There is always 
some kind of Job in which a woiaan or a minority can be placed 
even though there may be problems in slotting women and minor- 
ities in other jobs that may require high levels of special- 
ization. Comparative parity measures the progress in minority 
and female utilization of a given company relative to "sister" 
companies in the same area. This measure is related to avail- 
ability of minorities /women in the market as it, by implica- 
tion, shows what other companies have been able to do. 
Occupational parity represents the most detailed approach and 
measures achievements across categories. 



Procedures 



A. The measure of population parity : To obtain a measure 
of population parity one compares the total proportion 
of each minority employed by a firm with the proportion 
of that minority In the appropriate external labor market. 

Section D of the EEO-1 Form is the source for the internal 
labor market data. In assessing a total company, the 
"consolidated report" should be used. In assessing a 
division or plant of a multi-establishment employer the 
"special report" should be used. For each minority take 
line marked "total" (line 10) in columns (4) through (11) 
adding appropriate males and females (I..e. , add column 
(4) and (8), (5) and (9), etc.) and calculate each as a 
proportion of the total of column (1). 



The beslc source of data for thw external labor market 
are census data o£ population by race and sex. These are 
available In different degrees of refinement depending on 
location. In computing the Index of population parity 
one has to make 8ept.rate decisions as to what data are 
appropriate In each case, as no single rule applies to 
every situation using the following general rules: 

1. Fit the location of the plant as closely as possible 
to the available area; e.£. , when a plant Is (a) 
located within the administrative boundaries of a 
city and (b) It can be established that the employer 
hires from within the city, use the relevant city 
data; when the employer Is (a) located In a suburb 
or an unincorporated area and (b) It can be estab- 
lished that the employer hires from all over the 
metropolitan area, use the SMSA data. When the (b) 
criteria cannot be established use the best geographic 
fit. 

The Importance of this fit Is exemplified In the 
following table where, respectively, location C Is 
In a suburb, location D within the administrative 
boundaries of the city and E Is In the ubranlzed area, 
and all three locations are part of a multi-plant 
operation. 



% of Minorities Employed 

(i) SMSA Data 

(ii) Relevant "Urbanized Area" 
(ill) Releva it City 



Location C 
TO 
17.0 
20.4 
34.4 



Location D 
5.0 
2.6 
6.8 
12.0 



Location E 

3T4 
3.6 
5.2 
6.8 



Appropriate 
Measures of 
Population Parity: 



(i) 
16 



100-94 



(ill) 
5 



12 



10O'=42 




5.2 



100=»65 



2. Use •» far «a postlbU tht appropriau year; l.a., 
compare 1972 EEO-1 with 1972 population. No ta ; "Currant 
population data ara raraly avallabla; thla eausai no 
troubla as the pareant rapraiantatlon of mlnorltlai In 
populations ehangas vary slowly and, whan currant data 
ara not avallabla, 1970 data should be viewed as appro* 
prlate . 

3. As far as possible, use "labor force data", ^.e*, 
civilian population aged 16 to 65, rather thanlBen- 
eral population data. When labor force data for a 
given area are not available, the age breakdown of 
population can be easlTy adjusted even though the 16- 
year cutoff can never be precise. 

4. When minority statistics are not available for each 
minority group, use the aggregate minority statistic 
and adjust It accordingly to general knowledge about 
the area's minority population. 

B. The measure of comparative parity : It Is possible to 
measure the movement towards parity of a given company 
against the average of the reporting companies of a given 
area. This can be done for total minority and female em- 
ployment and for the occupational distribution of minority 
and female utilization. 

Again, Section D of the EEO-1 Form is the source for the 
internal labor market data and one proceeds as above for 
the total for each occupational category. 

The source ot data for the external labor market in this 
case is the EEOC*s "print out" giving the composite minor- 
ity and female employment of the reporting employers of 
the appropriace area. It should be noted that these EEOC 
data are not a measurement of the total external labor 
market and that in this process one is comparing the 
utilization of minorities and wojien of a company with a 
statistic in which that company is already included. This 
measure of comparative parity, therefore, cannot be used 
when the company that is being evaluated accounts for a 
large, say 15% or more, proportion of the employment of 
an area. 

C. The measure of occupational parity ; This measure shows 
relative under- and overutillzatlon in each occup<\tion. 
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It is « orucl«l tool in tht prtp«ratlon of spoclflc 

remedial recoinmendatlons. 

Again, Section D of the EEO-1 Form provides Internal labor 
market data. The source of data for comparison with the 
external labor market Is least available. The basic 
source are data of "employed persons by occupation, color 
and sex" obtained by census and the survey of the labor 
force. Such data are not available generally for particu- 
lar locations. Analysts will have to use their judgment 
and Imagination In adapting available data proceeding as 
follows : 

1. Check out local sources beginning with State Employ- 
ment Agencies and searching out special surveys made 
by "Model Cities Agencies" or other local groups In- 
cluding Chambers of Commerce. 

2. The "Detailed Characteristics" Volume of the 1970 
Census on a state-wide basis (beginning to be avail- 
able In 1972) carries the appropriate statistics for 
the state as a whole; these are further broken down 
for rural and urban areas. In the absence of local 
statistics, use state-wide proportions for each occu- 
pation adjusting on the basis of Information on local 
conditions . 

3. For large multi-plant national companies that trans- 
fer their personnel from area to area, and that claim 
to hire their managers, professionals and technical 
workers from all over the nation, it Is appropriate 
to use national statistics as reported, e.^., on 
Table 19 of the Handbook of Labor Statistics 1971 . It 
is not appropriate, unless the company analyzed has 
more than one operation in each state, to use national 
data in the other occupational categories except for 
the purpose of making preliminary and rough year-to- 
year comparisons. 

4. Note that for local, state or national data the proper 
comparison is the proportion of minorities as a pro- 
portion of all employees in that particular occupa- 
tion. The incidence statistics, i.e., the data that 
tells, e.£., that of one hundred male Blacks in a 
given area, 7.8% are in the professional and techni- 
cal occupations, cannot be used for measuring a given 
company's occupational parity. 



Tht proportion of workort In a givtn occupational cate- 
gory, tachnlclans., that an amployer uses reflects the 
peculiarities of his production or market requirements. An 
employer that requires many technicians, in comparison to a 
neighbor that requires relatively few, may be at a disadvan- 
tage in reaching parity if the number of minority or female 
technicians available in the local external labor market is 
limited. To reduce the lack of comparability the index of 
proportional occupational parity can be standardized by 
dividing the eight or nine occupational coefficients by the 
average occupational distribution for the area. 
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GLOSSARY 



"Affirmative action plan " 

A formal written plan, developed by a private employer, 
stating how he intends to bring about equal emplojnnent 
opportunities within his work force 

"Affirmative action programs " and/or 
"equal employment activi'ties " 

Fpecific programs, practices, directives meant to im- 
plement the affirmative action plan 

"Compensatory activities " 

Public or private activities favoring minorities to 
compensate for past public or private discrimination 
aimed at reducing current disparate effects 

"Composite EEO-1 Form " or 
EEO-1 Data 

Document showing number of employees, minorities and 
women by occupational categories of all units of a 
corporation submitted annually by the employer to the 
EEOC or Form EEO-1 

"Disparate Effect " 

A situation of quantitatively observable under or over- 
utilization of minorities not traceable directly to 
unequal or discriminatory treatment of minorities by a 
given employer. 

" Voluntary Program Officers" or VPO 's 

Broadly denoting the EEOC's technical assistance staff 
attached to the Office of Voluntary Programs or the 
EEOC's regional office staff. 
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